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S AN INVESTOR you are now faced with 

an entirely new set of conditions because 
of the necessity of gearing the nation's econ- 
omy to war preparations. If you are to safe- 
guard your capital and maintain the purchas- 
ing power of your income in the face of the 
rapidly growing inflation potential, you should 
adopt a realistic investment policy and adjust 
your portfolio to the changing economic 
situation. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 





C0 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personali 
Investor." 


Name 





particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every possible 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Wor tp RESEARCH Bureau is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 
a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C0 |! enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
‘would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 

C Income 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


C1) Capital Enhancement CO Safety 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Completely protected mail service. 
No Fee. Your inquiry is invited. 
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We believe speculative rails are 
still relatively among the more 
attractive issues. Our Progress 
Report re-appraises the pros- 
pects of a selected number of 
carriers. For your copy of 


“Rails”, write Dept. FW-28. 


BACHE & CO. 


Founded 1879 
Members New York Stock & Curb Exchanges & 
other Leading Stock & Commodity Exchanges 
36 Wall Street, New York 5 
Telephone: Digby 4-3600 
Chrysler Bldg. Office: MU 6-5900 
(Open Evenings) 
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your investment dealer or 
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Every Owner of Securities 
CAN PROFITABLY USE FINANCIAL WORLD 


BEST INVESTMENT PROTECTION FOR YEAR 1951: KEEP POSTED 


a 
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of your stocks by following the changing statistics on individ- 
(1) STUDY CURRENT ual companies in FINANCIAL WorRLD every week and in our 
POSITION AND PROSPECTS monthly supplement, “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” FINANCIAL 
Wokr.p brings you every week an alphabetical table of latest 
Earnings Reports and of “Dividends Declared,” also when and to whom payable. Per-share earn- 
ings for the year, or shorter term, are compared with preceding year or interim period. These 
figures are summarized monthly in “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” 














of the companies you are interested in by referring regularly 
(2) WATCH RATINGS to “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS,” 64-page pocket stock guide, 
AND PROGRESS which is mailed to reach all FINANCIAL WorLD subscribers 
around the first of each month. Here you get a monthly 
DIcEst OF CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS AND VITAL BALANCE SHEET FIGURES covering 1,900 
common and preferred stocks—all listed on New York Stock Exchange or New York Curb 
Exchange. 














—such as history, financial set-up, financial position, record 
(3) LEARN BACKGROUND of performance, long-term prospects and other essential data 
AND VITAL FACTS needed to help evaluate the stocks you hold, and those you 
may purchase, by frequent use of our NEw handy-size 288- 
page completely indexed $4.50 Stock FacrocraPH Book (36th Revised Edition), included FREE with 
each yearly FINANCIAL WorLD subscription at $20.00, or for only $1.00 AppED to a six months’ 
subscription at $10.00, making $11.00 for both. This invaluable investor’s reference manual, now 
published annually, would be cheap at $10.00 a copy. Its value is greatly enhanced when used in 
conjunction with later Factographs and other current data published weekly in FINANCIAL Wor Lp, 
and with latest reports condensed each month in our pocket stock guide—‘INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” 














of Yearly Price Ranges, Yearly Earnings per Share and 
(4) IT PAYS TO KNOW Yearly Dividends Paid (with earnings and dividends ad- 
PAST RECORDS justed to give effect to all stock splits during period covered), 
and CoMPARE with CURRENT PERFORMANCE OF YOUR STOCKS. 








Review what happened to Your Stocks year by year during the war years, 1939 through 1945. See 
FINANCIAL WoRrLD’s two Stock REcorDs: TABULATION of New York Stock Exchange Stocks ($1.50) ; 
and TABULATION of New York Curb Exchange Stocks ($1.25). Each shows Yearly per-share Earn- 
ings, Dividends and Price Range for EacH War YEAR by every N.Y.S.E. or N. Y. Curb stock. 





by mail (per rules) as often as four times a month for our 
(5) CONSULT OUR expert advice about any listed stock or bond you own 
PERSONAL ADVISORY STAFF (whether to hold or sell), or any security you think of buying. 


. Time and time again this service alone can be worth far 
more than the price of a year’s subscription. 











FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Dec. 20) 
For enclosed $20 check (or Money Order) please enter my order for SPECIAL 
Ped at WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, one year, including 7) Clkek ete 1 a eh tw 
1950-51 Revi ' 50" ; 
evised 288-page $4.50 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. FINANCIAL WORLD 6 morths 
( Check here if subscription is NEW. (CO Check here if RENEWAL. for $10; ADD only $1 for new 


$4.50 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" 
Book—$1!1! for BOTH. 
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Too Mueh Paid 
To Shareholders? 


Dividends will reach a new peak in 1950, but will be 


smaller relative to national income than in any year 


prior to 1942. Earnings are also far from excessive 


parked by rising earnings, strong 

cash positions and _ increasing 
stockholder dissatisfaction with the 
low ratio of dividends to profits, 
many corporations have raised their 
dividend rates in recent months and 
an even larger number have declared 
generous year-end extras. As a re- 
sult, total dividend payments this 
year may reach the record level of 
$8.8 billion, compared with previous 
peaks of $5.8 billion in 1929, $6.6 
billion in 1947, $7.5 billion in 1948 
and $7.8 billion last year. 


Little Criticism 


Such a record makes it appear that 
stockholders as a class are reaping 
a bonanza from stimulation of the 
economy by the defense effort. Ac- 
tually, there has been little vocal 
criticism of dividend totals. Politi- 
cians and labor leaders prefer to di- 
rect their attacks at the profits from 
which dividends are paid, since divi- 
dends this year will amount to less 
than 40 per cent of earnings—the 
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lowest proportion in history except 
for 1947 and 1948—and thus do not 
lend themselves as readily to the 
quotation of spectacular figures cal- 
culated to rouse emotional reaction. 

Furthermore, the general public 
realizes by now that dollar totals for 
either dividends or earnings are 
meaningless as proof of corporate 
profiteering unless they are related to 
some reference point such as national 
income. The form in which data on 
the latter are published, and _ the 
period for which they are readily 
available, make it easy to convey the 
impression that profits are excessive 
even on a relative basis, but provide 
no ammunition for a similar attack 
on dividends. 

National income has been officially 
estimated by the Department of Com- 
merce only for the years from 1929 
on; during this entire period there 
has been only one year (1929) in 
which reported corporate profits were 
relatively higher than at present, but 
dividends will be well below four 


per cent of national income this year 
compared with ratios ranging from 
4.3 per cent to 7.3 per cent, and 
averaging 5.8 per cent, during the 
years 1929 through 1941. 

There is no occasion for surprise 
at the fact that earnings are now 
higher in relation to national income 
than they have been for the past two 
decades. For obvious reasons, the 
war and postwar years are irrelevant 
as yardsticks, and the entire remain- 
ing period after 1929 was one of de- 
pression. In 1930 there was a steady 
decline in production, employment, 
prices and profits ; from 1931 through 
1940 over 14 per cent of the civilian 
labor force was unemployed at all 
times and the majority of active cor- 
porations lost money in each year. 
Being a residual, profits are much 
more volatile than any other income 
component; they disappear entirely 
during hard times and show much 
larger percentage increases from an 
average year to a good year than do 
wages, rents or interest. 


Other Difficulties 


Thus, in order to determine 
whether 1950 profits amounting to 
about 9.6 per cent of national income 
are historically excessive it would 
be necessary to make a comparison 
with reasonably prosperous years 
prior to 1929, for which no official 
figures are available. But there are 
two other difficulties as well. Profits 
as defined in corporate reports to 
stockholders and tax authorities in- 
clude inventory profits or losses 
which at times lead to major distor- 
tions. Inventory profits this year will 
probably amount to about $4.8 bil- 
lion; they were estimated by the De- 
partment of Commerce at $5.2 
billion in 1946, $5.8 billion in 1947 
and $2 billion in 1948, while last 
year earnings were understated by 
deduction of over $2.2 billion of in- 
ventory losses. 

These items have no place in any 
realistic accounting of income. In- 
ventory profits merely represent the 
current recovery of an added cost of 
remaining in business, both the re- 
covery and the added cost being en- 
tirely fortuitous and without relation 
to the efficiency or sales volume of 
the enterprise which reports them. 
Appreciation in value of inventories 
due to rising prices can be regarded 
as profit only by ignoring the fact 
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that this “profit” must be reinvested 
in new inventories (at the higher 
prevailing price) in order to maintain 
physical production at the same level. 

Recognizing this, the Department 
of Commerce excludes inventory 
profits and losses from national in- 
come, though the only figure it pub- 
lishes on profits after taxes includes 
them. It is a simple enough matter 
to make the adjustment, but the pro- 
fessional business-haters prefer to ig- 
nore it since inventory profits have 
been at record levels in recent years 
and by comparing corporate earn- 
ings including these “profits” with a 
national income figure which ex- 


cludes them they can make a better 
case for their contention that busi- 
ness is profiteering. 

The other difficulty involved in ar- 
riving at a realistic assessment of 
profits is similar; while smaller in 
scope it is still significant. This is 
the fact that depreciation charges 
based on original cost do not, except 
by accident, provide the exact sum 
needed for replacement of assets 
which wear out or become obsolete. 
When the price level is low, replace- 
ments can be purchased for less than 
the amount recovered through de- 
preciation of the original assets; 
when it is high (as at present) a 








wishes a Merry Christmas to 
its readers, and sincerely 
hopes that the New Year 1951 
will usher in the return of 
a peaceful period for all. 
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business must invest additional cap- 
ital merely in order to maintain its 
physical assets unchanged. 

The only available long term esti- 
mate of the extent to which profits 
have been understated or overstated 
as a result of these two factors was 
made last year by George Terborgh, 
Director of Research of Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute and 
former Senior Economist of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s Division of Re- 
search and Statistics. He estimated 
that 1948 profits were overstated by 
some $2.4 billion as a result of ex- 
cessive replacement cost of fixed as- 
sets; a more recent study by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
places this total much higher. He 
also worked out, on a basis compar- 
able with the current Department of 
Commerce series, estimates of corpo- 
rate profits (on a “reported’’ basis) 
for the period 1909 through 1928 
and of inventory profits and losses 
for the years 1913 through 1928; 
his estimates of the adjustments 
needed for inadequate or excessive 
depreciation also start at 1913 and 
cover the period ending in 1948. 


Profits Adjusted 


Assuming that reported profits 
amount to $22.4 billion this year, the 
inventory adjustment to $4.8 billion, 
the depreciation adjustment to $2.4 
billion (arbitrarily adopting Mr. 
Terborgh’s 1948 figure) and national 
income to $233.5 billion, adjusted 
profits are reduced to 6.5 per cent 
of national income. Of course ad- 
justed profits in other prosperous 
years are also less than reported 
profits since in most such cases the 
combined adjustment was negative, 
but we find nevertheless that the ratio 
of adjusted profits to national income 
is lower in 1950 than in any of the 
years from 1913 through 1930 ex- 
cept 1918, and is also lower than in 
1940, 1948 or 1949. It is not sur- 
prising to find that this year’s divi- 
dends are lower in relation to na- 
tional income than in any year from 
1909 through 1941. 

Thus, a contention that current 
earnings or dividends are excessive 
does not stand up unless it be as- 
sumed that they have been excessive 
during more than half of the previ- 
ous 38 years. Next year, of course, 
sharply higher taxes will reduce 
profits still further. 
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The End in Sight 


For Farm Subsidies? 


Passing of support for potatoes and eggs may be begin- 
ning of more intelligent Federal treatment of other farm 
products, many of which are supported far above natural levels 


hat the Government is realizing, 
at long last, the unsound eco- 
nomics of its farm subsidy program 
is suggested by the withdrawal of 
price support from eggs after Decem- 
ber 31, and the earlier revamping of 
the potato program which will de- 
prive that commodity of 1951 price 
support. These and other develop- 
ments appear to justify the belief 
that the end of farm subsidies is in 
sight, though several years may 
elapse before their abandonment. 
Support of farm prices has long 
been a fundamental in the credos of 
national political parties because of 
its supposed vote-getting value. In 
practice, however, it was kept within 
fairly reasonable bounds until, under 
the New Deal, it began expanding 
to the point where anything that 
could be grown, bred, hatched or fat- 
tened on the farm was accorded price 
support at parity—another term for 
price-fixing. 


Potato Debacle 


Exactly how much the Govern- 
ment—meaning, of course, the tax- 
payers—will lose eventually through 
the potato debacle which developed 
early this year, is not yet determin- 
able. The returns are not yet all in. 
To hold up the price the householder 
must pay for potatoes, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, a subsidi- 
ary of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, acquired $100 million or more 
worth of 1949 crop potatoes, while 
over a seven-year period approxi- 
mately $500 million has been spent on 
program. 

The glut of potatoes became so 
great that Government-owned pota- 
toes were left to rot in the field be- 
cause of lack of storage space. Mil- 
lions of bushels were rendered in- 
edible by chemical treatment and 
used as fertilizers and for other non- 
food purposes. The Government of- 
fered—and is still offering—to sell 
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No. 1 Maine potatoes, for export, at 
50 cents per 100-pound sack, and 
will sell “fresh Irish potatoes” for 
processing into food products for ex- 
port at one cent per hundredweight. 
The admission by Secretary Bran- 
nan that his Agriculture Department, 
tc us an apt, popular expression, had 
“laid another egg,’ came on Novem- 
ber 22 with a lengthy explanation of 
why the egg price support program 
will be discontinued at the end of this 
year. Despite tremendous over-pro- 
duction of eggs this year, prices at re- 
tail are at a 30-year high. This would 
imply an actual shortage, yet in the 
first ten months of this year Ameri- 
can hens laid 3.25 billion more eggs 
than in the same ten months of 1949. 
Practically all of the excess was sold 
to the Government, more than 80 mil- 
lion pounds of dried eggs finding 
their way into the CCC inventory. On 
October 31 that item stood at 108.6 
million pounds, which had cost the 
taxpayers $115 million. On this, Mr. 
Brannon says, CCC expects to take 
a loss of $85 million, which will 
bring its loss on the long-range egg 
program to about $150 million. 





Commodities Now Owned 
By Uncle Sam 


-—lIn Millions— 


*Amount Cost 
WN Se hoe 297.1 bu. $707.2 
ares one 357.5 bu. 552.5 
Linseed Oil ......... 496.1 Ibs. 141.9 
Dried Eggs ......... 108.6 lbs. 115.0 
OR ee 168.9 Ibs. 104.3 
rn 30.6 cwt. 81.0 
Dey Beats ....:.-... 9.0 cwt. 73.7 
Wee ci... 12.1 bu. 57.8 
PE BE vc Seeseece 283.5 Ibs. 49.4 
BS ore 31.4 bu. 45.7 
I gig Foie oh 109.3 Ibs. 36.8 
Ce oo es. (a) 19.8 
|” RS ee 210.5 Ibs. 15.1 
ec ce Ree: (b) 25.9 





Total . . . $2,026.1 


* As of October 31. 1950. a—106,535 bales; 
remainder of pooled 1948 crop. b—Covers 20 
items, largest being oats taken over at cost 
of $11.3 million. 





On November 1, the day following 
the announcement, CCC offered to 
sell for export 14.4 million pounds 
of dried eggs at 30 cents a pound, 
less freight from warehouse to port 
of shipment. In October it had of- 
fered to sell 1948 dried eggs at 20 
cents a pound. The price of 30 cents 
is equivalent to about one cent apiece 
for shell eggs, for which the Ameri- 
can housewife is paying seven or 
eight times as much. 

Other items in the inventory—the 
title CCC gives to the array of almost 
40 items it has been forced to take 
over—appear destined to add to offi- 
cial headaches in the not too distant 
future. Dried milk is one. Butter 
may be another. Currently CCC 
owns about 400 million pounds of 
dried milk (equivalent to about two 
billion liquid quarts of skim milk) 
taken in at a cost of about $50 mil- 
lion, and 168.9 million pounds of but- 
ter which cost the Government $104.3 
million. In November CCC offered 
to sell 300 million pounds of dried 
milk for export to Latin American 
countries: at 7.5 to 9.5 cents per 
pound, less freight to shipping port. 
In the domestic jobbing market 
branded dried milk sells at around 35 
cents a pound. 


Losses Mounting 


On December 4, CCC reported that 
the Government had sustained a net 
“realized” loss of $63.7 million on its 
price support program in the first 
four months of the present fiscal year. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30 last 
the net realized loss totaled $249.2 
million. (Since 1933 the subsidy pro- 
gram has operated at a total loss of 
$2.48 billion.) 

As of October 31, CCC president 
Ralph S. Trigg reported that $2.9 
billion was “invested” in the program, 
this comprising $872.4 million in 
loans and the $2.03 billion in inven- 
tories. Naturally the losses reported 
take no account of anticipated losses 
on the inventories, which may be off- 
set somewhat by profits on commodi- 
ties sold above ‘cost. While commod- 
ity prices generally have risen, the 
potential profits are not large, since 
wheat owned by CCC is carried at 
an average initial cost around $2.40 
per bushel and corn at about $1.55, 
approximately current market prices. 

The profit, if any, from sales of in- 

Please turn to page 25 
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A Rail Group 
In Good Status 


Carrier companies appear to be entering a period which 


will see substantially higher earnings. 


a dozen rail issues that should 


wu War II brought excellent 
earnings to the railroad indus- 
try. Under the stimulus of defense 
shipping, traffic rose to abnormally 
high levels and because of the lever- 
age provided by large fixed plant 
investment and heavy senior capitali- 
zations profits advanced rapidly in 
proportion to increases in rail rev- 
enues. 

ven though tax loads are appre- 
ciably higher than normal during 
such periods, almost all railroads are 
able to show sizable improvement 
in net income. The use of an in- 
vested capital base for the computa- 
tion of excess profits taxes exempts 
a considerable portion of rail earnings 
since carriers have exceptionally 
large investment in fixed assets. 

The favorable basic position of rail- 
roads under war or semi-war condi- 
tions has been responsible for recent 
active market interest in carrier 
equities. The Dow-Jones rail average 
was able to push through to a new 
high for 1950 only four days after 
the market break of December 4, 
precipitated by the critical turn of 
events in Korea. The industrial av- 
erage has not been able to make 
nearly as favorable a showing. On 
December 8, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial index was almost nine points 
below the previous top set on No- 
vember 24. Successive advances 
since December 8 have moved the 
rail average still further beyond its 
earlier peak while the industrial av- 
erage has had considerably more dif- 
ficulty in advancing to higher levels. 

If 1951 becemes a banner earnings 
year for the rail industry—as is cur- 
rently indicated— equities of favor- 
ably situated carriers should prove 
to be very satisfactory medium term 
commitments. Current dividend pay- 
ments in most instances provide very 
liberal yields and have good earn- 
ings coverage. Prospects of substan- 
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tially higher income next year lend 
promise that distributions may be lib- 
eralized in a number of cases. 

Possibilities of future trends in 
trafic and revenue can be drawn 
from the industry’s experience in 
World War II. Freight carloadings 
jumped from 36.4 million in 1940 to 
42.4 million in 1941, a gain of 16.5 
per cent. Revenue ton miles in- 
cgeased from 373.2 billion to better 
than 475 billion, a rise of 27 per cent, 
and freight revenues rose 26 per cent 
from $3.54 billion to $4.45 billion. 
Further gains were reported through 
1944 when carloadings aggregated 
43.4 million, revenue ton miles 737.2 
billion and freight revenues almost 
$7.0 billion. 

Passenger traffic statistics lagged 
freight data somewhat in the early 
part of World War II but also 
showed very large increases. Class 
| railroads carried 452.9 million pas- 
sengers in 1940, 485.4 million in 
1941 and 910.3 million in 1944. Pas- 
senger miles for the same three years 
totaled 23.8 Dillion, 29.4 billion and 
95.5 billion respectively. Passenger 
revenues amounted to $417.3 million 
in 1940, $514.7 million in 1941 and 
nearly $1.8 billion in 1944. 

Earnings moved up from $185.1 
million in 1940 to $501.4 million in 
1941. And from 1942 _ through 
1945, annual net income remained 





above $450 million depsite the higher 
tax rates which prevailed during the 
war period. 

Income of individual roads, of 
course, varied from the industry’s 
results, with the favorably situated 
carriers naturally outperforming the 
industry as a whole. Six of the major 
rail systems which gave excellent 
earnings performances in World War 
II and appear to be in position to 
benefit from today’s conditions are 
listed in the accompanying tabula- 
tion. The equities range from medium 
to very high grade issues; although 
quality varies, all should participate 
in the earnings expansion that seems 
ahead. 

In the years 1941-1944, net in- 
come of Atlantic Coast Line aver- 
aged better than 16 times profits 
reported in 1940. Sante Fe showed 
an increase of 475 per cent in net 
profits between 1940 and 1942. Great 
Northern’s income in 1942 was al- 
most three times earnings reported in 
1940. Kansas City Southern’s profits 
in 1944 amounted to $4.4 million as 
against $1.1 million in 1940. South- 
ern Pacific’s profits in the 1941-1944 
period averaged $40 million per year 
as compared with $9.3 million in 
1940, while Union Pacific reported 
net income averaging $44.5 million 
vs. $19.4 million in 1940. 


Income Prospects 


The coming months no doubt will 
see larger defense preparations and 
expenditures, pointing toward sub- 
tantial income gains for the rail 
industry. In view of their past 
records and strong present positions, 
the six roads listed in the statistical 
review appear to be satisfactory com- 
mitments for investors desiring to 
participate in the improved earnings 
outlook of the rail industry. 


Six Rails in Sound Position 


7-—Revenues——, 


(Millions) 7-—————Earned Per Share 
i2 Mo. Oct. 31 ——Annual——, --Ten Months— -Dividends— Recent 
1949 1950 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price Yield 
Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe.... $494.5 $496.4 $23.33 $18.06 $14.13 $21.49 $8.00 $8.50 135 6.3% 
Atlantic Coast 
ME st pasaes 124.9 128.2 9.32 9.39 6.64 11.28 4.00 4.00 61 6.6 
Great Northern 216.8 211.2 891 605 493 483 4.00 3.50 47 74 
4} eee 
Kansas City 
Southern ..... a40.7. a38.9 15.51 12.54 b8.07 b9.52 4.00 5.00 61 82 
Southern Pacific . a551.8 a573.5 10.27 8.08 686 10.84 5.00 5.50 60 9.2 
Union Pacific ... a408.5 a432.6 14.24 10.26 7.17 11.07 600 5.00 97 5.2 





* Paid or declared to December 13. 
September 30. 


a—12 months ended September 30. b—Nine months ended 
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Small Loan Companies 


Prosper in Peace or War 


Personal finance companies have exhibited a remarkable 


degree of stability regardless of business tides. Stocks 


lack glamor, but are attractive for dependable income 


Pye restrictions imposed in Oc- 
tober by the Federal Reserve 
Board are unlikely to have any im- 
portant effect on earnings or gross 
business of the small loan companies. 
The profit on a 15-month maturity 
is less than on a 24-month maturity, 
but there are some offsetting factors. 
For one thing the individual loan 
average is steadily rising, reflecting 
higher prices for consumer goods, 
while rising wage levels improve the 
borrower’s credit standing and ability 
to pay. Since a large proportion of 
small loan clients make full use of 
their credit standings, the shorter re- 
payment period encourages new bor- 
1owing at an earlier date than would 
have been the case had the loan been 
on a 24-month repayment plan. 

Until September last, small loan 
companies generally had been extend- 
ing 24 months credit to borrowers. 
This was reduced under the Septem- 
ber regulation to 18 months, followed 
a month later by the cut to the pres- 
ent 15-month maximum. The in- 
creased monthly payment may result 
in some curtailment of the amounts 
individually borrowed by clients in 
the smaller income brackets, and may 
also deter a small percentage from 
entering into any commitment at all, 
but by and large small loan companies 
expect to do just about as much 
gross business as they have been do- 
ing. In effect this may be regarded 
as a minor setback, since receivables 
on hand have been steadily mounting 
to new all-time peaks. 

The most serious earnings factor 
is that of taxes, which will bear with 
increasing weight on company profits. 
So far as excess profits taxes are 
concerned, however, the companies 
are not particularly vulnerable. Earn- 
ings have risen in recent years but 
not spectacularly. © Above-average 
stability is a characteristic of small 
loan company earnings. 

The business differs from that of 
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their big brothers, the finance com- 
panies, in that loans are made pri- 
marily on the basis of the borrowers’ 
steady job and favorable credit rat- 
ing. Some loans are secured by 
chattel mortgages on household furni- 
ture and other collateral, but there 
seldom is any need for enforcement 
of such instruments, since the bor- 
rowers’ ability to repay is the first 
consideration. The cost of doing 
business is small. Offices generally 
are modest in appointment and are 
rented, while the number of em- 
ployes is moderate and composed 
principally of clerical workers. The 
bulk of assets is in the form of self- 
liquidating receivables, unaffected by 
such variables as price fluctuations 
or consumer demand. The loss ratio 
is small, and the principal units in 
the business have adequate reserves 
against the occasional inability of a 
borrower to meet his obligations. 

In 1949, for example, Beneficial 
Industrial Loan’s write-offs of un- 
collectible items, after allowing for 
recoveries made during the year on 
previous-year write-offs, were equiva- 
lent to but 0.46 per cent of the total 
amount of receivables outstanding at 
the end of the year, while the accu- 
mulated reserve against losses was 
equivalent to 5.45 per cent of out- 
standing _ receivables. Household 
Finance, largest of the small loan 
group, reported write-offs, after re- 
coveries, equivalent to 0.77 per cent 
of outstanding receivables. Family 


Finance write-offs, after recoveries, 
was 1.2 per cent in 1949, the same 
as in 1948; over a ten-year period 
such net losses were equivalent to 
but 1.15 per cent of the average 
amount of receivables outstanding at 
the year-end. 

All five of the leaders in the small 
loan field have built up. enviable 
records. American Investment was 
incorporated in 1925 as a consoli- 
dation of two established loan organ- 
izations and has paid dividends unin- 
terruptedly since 1925. Beneficial 
Industrial Loan, a 1929 consolida- 
tion of several existing loan concerns, 
has paid dividends in every year since 
incorporation. Family Finance, dat- 
ing from 1927 in its present form, has 
a dividend record dating from 1934. 
Household Finance, incorporated in 
1925 to carry on a business dating 
from 1878, has paid dividends in 
every year since 1926. Seaboard 
Finance was incorporated only in 
1943, but its business was established 
in 1927. 

Seaboard and its predecessor have 
paid dividends without interruption 
since 1935. More than one-third of 
Seaboard’s offices are in California, 
where the business is less severely 
restricted than in many other states, 
but in recent years its stature has 
improved substantially as a result of 
its own more rigid standards of loan 
acceptability. 

In view of the ability of the small 
loan companies to make money in 
peace or war, and the indicated fur- 
ther increase in wage-earner incomes, 
which has always acted as a spur to 
borrowing by the large segment of 
the population which finances its 
emergency and luxury requirements 
through resort to small loans, earn- 
ings prospects of the leading factors 
in the group appear favorable, and 
the shares hold attraction for in- 
vestors desiring income. 


The Principal Small Loan Companies 


--Gross Income~ -————Earned per Share———, 


(Millions) -—Annual—, -——Interim——, -Dividends—, Recent 

1949 1950 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price 
Am. Investm’t (Ill.). $15.2 a$13.3 $2.11 $2.60 a$1.70 a$1.69 $1.20 $1.30 19 
Beneficial Ind. Loan 36.7. a32.0 2.79 2.77 a189 a2.33 b1.50 1.75 24 
Family Finance . c10.6 c12.0 e1.73 e190 £0.44 £0.46 1.20 1.30 15 
Household Finance. 45.0 a39.5 3.43 3.53 a3.34 a3.38 b2.00 2.20 33 
Seaboard Finance .. 210.0 a8.1 g2.05 g2.10 a1.58 a1.46 1.80 1.80 17 





*Declared or paid to December 13. a—Nine months. 


b—Plus *stock. c-—Year ended June 30. 


e—Year ended June 30 of following year. f—Three months. g—Year ended September 30. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical 


Aluminum Company B 

At 69, stock offers long term 
growth on the basis of company’s 
dominant trade position. (Pd. $2 in 
1950 and 1949.) To boost the Gov- 
ernment’s defense stockpile, company 
will expand its aluminum production 
facilities by some 120,000 tons a year. 
These new facilities will be installed 
in company’s Point Comfort, Texas, 
plant and at a new plant to be con- 
structed on a site not yet designated. 
The former project should be com- 
pleted by June 1952 and the latter 
sometime in the following year. The 
new agreement raises to 399,000 tons 
a year the aluminum contracted for 
by the Government. The company’s 
reactivation and expansion programs, 
as in the case of competitors, are fi- 
nanced privately although Govern- 
ment would guarantee their borrow- 
ings and also permit write-offs of new 
plant additions for tax purposes. 
(Also FW, April 20.) 


American Locomotive C+ 

Now around 18, stock is a cyclical 
speculation. (Pd. or decl. $1.75 incl. 
40c spec. thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.40.) Reflecting production econ- 
omies resulting from continued stand- 
ardization of locomotive design and 
purchasing economies, American Lo- 
comotive reported a profit before 
taxes of $7 million for the first nine 
months compared with $6.9 million 
for the similar period last year. Alco 
recently received a $100 million 
order to build 500 Army tanks, and 
additional participation in the Gov- 
ernment’s expanding arms program 
is expected. Order backlog as of 
September 30 was $72 million vs. $52 
million a year earlier. (Also FW, 
Mar. 8.) 


Copper Range Cc 

Earning power under normal oper- 
ating conditions has been moderate 
and shares (now 32) carry a substan- 


data on these items. 


tial risk factor. (Pd. 80c in 1950; pd. 
1949, 80c.) Company expects to un- 
dertake development of a copper ore 
body at its White Pine property in 
Michigan and will seek Government 
aid for this project. Annual output 
of 75 million pounds or more of cop- 
per may be obtained from the prop- 
erty, which has 300 million tons of 
proven ore. Company earned over 
$3 a share in the ten months ended 
October 31 compared with approxi- 
mately $1 in the like 1949 period. A 
25 per cent stock dividend will be 
paid December 29 to stock of record 
December 15. 


du Pont A+ 

This chemical blue chip (now 78) 
has appeal as a longer term invest- 
ment. (Pd. $5.35 thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $3.40.) Company will erect 
a new plant in North Carolina where 
commercial production of its new syn- 
thetic textile fibre known as “Fibre 
V” will get under way. Production 
of nylon was originally contemplated 
on this site, but nylon yarn capacity 
will be increased instead through the 
expansion of du Pont’s three existing 
plants. Negotiations are also being 
carried on for the licensing of Chem- 
strand Corporation—jointly owned 
by Monsanto Chemical and American 
Viscose—to produce nylon. The high 
cost of constructing nylon plant ca- 
pacity, along with demand for more 
than 200 million pounds a year of 
this synthetic fibre, are believed to 
have prompted du Pont to consider 
a licensing arrangement similar to 
that entered into to expand cello- 
phane output. (Also FW, Oct. 4.) 


Federated Department Stores B+- 

Stock possesses long term growth 
prospects; recent price, 47. (Pays 
62'%4c qu.) The Federated group of 
eight department stores and 14 
branches continues to report sales in- 
creases, and sales are “likely to show 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


some small gains through the first 
half of next year.” Offsetting in- 
fluences, of course, will include higher 
taxes, credit regulations and other 
defense program factors. Sales in the 
52 weeks ended October 28 totaled 
$368.7 million vs. $360.6 million in 
the same period of 1949, Net for the 
most recent operating period rose to 
$6.44 per share from the $4.95 per 
share reported in the preceding 
twelve-month period. 


Ferro Enamel C+ 

Stock is speculative; present price, 
18. (Pd. $1.45 plus 10% in stk. thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.40.) Allo- 
cation of strategic materials next year 
will slow civilian goods production, 
but the cutback is expected to be off- 
set by increasing production of de- 
fense materials. Company is now 
working on orders for war materials 
and if Government contract expecta- 
tions are realized Ferro might earn 
$3 a share or better in 1951. Sales 
this year are expected to reach a 
record $30 million compared with 
$24.7 million last year. Earnings 
should be around $5 a share (after 
giving effect to the recent ten per cent 
stock dividend) compared with $2.33 
last year when foreign currency de- 
valuation reduced net by about $1 a 
share. (Also FW, June 21.) 


Jones & Laughlin B 
Now around 47, the shares may be 
retained in a businessman’s portfolio. 
(Pd. $3.40 in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.60 
plus 5% stk.) Next month, com- 
pany will seek stockholder approval 
of a $28 million loan from General 
Motors to finance expansion of J. & 
L.’s Otis works in Cleveland. Ap- 
proval of a $40 million bank credit 
agreement will also be sought as well 
as an increase in the company’s debt 
limit to $180 million. Management 
has announced intentions of increas- 
ing ingot capacity by more than a 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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million tons to about 6.4 million tons 
per annum by 1952; in line with this 
objective, 11 open hearths will be in- 
stalled at the Pittsburgh works in- 
stead of the six originally planned. 
Stockholders will vote on a 2-for-1 
split on January 17. 


Merck & Company B+ 

Selling around 57, stock does not 
provide a generous return but has 
growth potentialities. (Pd. or decl. 
$2.50 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.80.) To double capacity for pro- 
ducing Cortone (Merck’s brand of 
cortisone) company will construct a 
new unit costing several million dol- 
lars at its Cherokee plant near Dan- 
ville, Pa. Manufacturing operations 
are expected to get under way late 
in 1952. Company will also con- 
tinue to make Cortone at its Rah- 
way, N. J., laboratories. The new 
“miracle” drug is used in the treat- 
ment of rheumatoid arthritis, rheu- 
matic fever and other diseases. (Also 
FW, Oct. 18.) 


Norfolk & Western a 

Stock has appeal for the steady re- 
turn from a well secured dividend ; 
recent price, 48. (Pd. $3.50 incl. 
50c ext. thus far wm 1950; pd. 1949, 
$4 incl. $1 ext.) Barring any unusual 
charges as a result of the severe 
November storm, company is ex- 
pected to report 1950 earnings of 
around $4.50 per share compared with 
$3.20 in 1949. It has applied to the 
ICC for permission to buy from Lone 
Star Cement the 834-mile Cloverdale 
and Catawba Railroad Company 
connecting with N. & W. at Clover- 
dale, near Richmond, Va. (Also FW, 
July 19.) 


Pepperell ok 

Representing one of the strongest 
units in a cyclical industry, stock has 
paid dividends since 1852; now 65. 
(Pd. $5 inclu. $2 ext. thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949; $3.75 incl. 75c ext.) 
Company has received exclusive 
rights to manufacture baby blankets 
from Union Carbide’s new Dynel 
synthetic yarn. The new product is 
moth-proof and mildew-proof, fire, 
stain and shrink resistant, warm with 
light weight and able to outwear pres- 
ent blankets by many times. Al- 
though superior to existing covers 
in many respects they can be sold 
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at about the same price as fine natu- 
ral fibre. Pepperell recently received 
important Government contracts. 


North American Aviation C+ 

Company will- participate im 
stepped-up military procurement pro- 
gram, but shares (now 16) are spec- 
ulative. (Decl. $1.25 thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $1.25.) Unfilled orders have 
climbed to about $400 million from 
$264 million on last June 30. North 
American recently leased the Govern- 
ment-owned plant at Columbus, Ohio, 
from the Navy, thereby expanding 
its available factory space by 32 per 
cent. The biggest contributor to cur- 
rent sales is the F-86 line of jet 
fighters; however, the company may 
receive additional orders for B-45 jet 
bombers and AJ-1_ carrier-based 
bombers ; the latter is the first Naval 
aircraft capable of carrying an atom 
bomb. Company produced about 
42,000 planes during 1939-1945 or 14 
per cent of the nation’s aircraft out- 
put. (Also FW, Aug. 2.) 


Philadelphia Electric oe 

Priced at 26, stock is a good income 
issue. (Pd. or decl. $1.35 in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $1.20.) A new record will 
be attained this year with gross reve- 
nues estimated at $155.5 million vs. 
$140.1 million in 1949. Electric out- 
put in the week ended November 
18 showed a gain of 12.4 per cent 
and attained a new weekly high, 
while the increase for the year to date 
approximated 8.2 per cent. Sales of 
gas and steam also are well above last 
year, while electricity sales continue 
to account for around 90 per cent 
of gross. Even applying the new 42 
per cent federal tax rate, net this 
year should equal to $2.26 per share 
compared with net earnings of $1.81 
in 1949. (Also FW, Sept. 20.) 


Stevens (J. P.) & Co. B 

Stock has semi-investment charac- 
teristics and at present prices around 
42 yields a satisfactory return. (Pd. 
$3 incl. $1 spec. thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $2.75 incl. 75c spec.) In addi- 
tion to erecting a $250,000 adminis- 
trative building at Greensboro, N. C., 
Stevens plans to build a new $5 mil- 
lion synthetic yarn fabric plant at 
Wallace, N. C., and work is now 
under way on a $3 million expansion 
program at its Victor Monaghan divi- 


sion. Company expects to complete 
by January 1 a plan to take over the 
assets of Appleton Company, manu- 
facturers of cotton flannels, sheetings 
and napped products, in exchange for 
221,373 shares of Stevens. Prelimi- 
nary estimates place earnings at more 
than $6.25 a share for the fiscal year 
ended October 31 compared with 
$5.14 last year. (Also FW, Mar. 1.) 


U. S. Gypsum Bape 
Stock of this leading building ma- 
terials manufacturer has long term 
appeal on a semi-investment basis; 
recent price, 103. (Pd. or decl. $10 
incl. $6 ext. thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $9 incl. $5.25 ext.) The Su- 
preme Court recently handed down a 
series of suggestions that will make 
company’s eventual anti-monopoly de- 
cree more stringent than that pro- 
posed by the District Court of the 
District of Columbia. U. S. Gypsum 
is a defendant with seven other gyp- 
sum manufacturers and injunctions 
against Sherman Act violations by the 
companies will be extended to cover 
all gypsum products instead of 
gypsum board as defined in the orig- 
inal decree. Company will be required 
to license “all its patents in the gyp- 
sum products field to all applicants on 
even terms” for at least five years, 
and perhaps longer. The first decision 
called for only a 90-day licensing 
period. (Also FW, Sept. 13.) 


U. S. Steel a 

Price of 40 fairly appraises medi- 
um term operating prospects of this 
industry leader. (Pd. $3.45 thus far 
in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.25.) Effective 
January 1, company will merge four 
of its major wholly-owned subsidiaries 
into a single operating subsidiary to 
be known as United States Steel 
Company. Company has granted wage 
increases of approximately 11 per 
cent or an average of 16 cents an 
hour and _ simultaneously boosted 
prices 54%4 per cent. The new pact as- 
sures uninterrupted operations until 
December 31, 1951. Construction of 
a new, fully-integrated steel plant 
near Trenton, N. J., will begin next 
year. Strategically located to handle 
Venezuelan ore, the new mill will 
have a minimum annual capacity of 
700,000 tons and will improve the 
company’s competitive position in the 
East. (Also FW, Aug. 2.) 
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Investing $5,000 


In Laggard Stocks 


A group of good grade issues which currently are selling 


well below their earlier peaks, but which face good pros- 


pects. A reasonably liberal over-all yield is afforded 


ecurity prices in the long run re- 

flect determinable values, but 
intermediate quotations often repre- 
sent over- or under-appraisals of in- 
dividual issues. There are many 
explanations for this. Speculative 
enthusiasm frequently results in an 
equity selling at an unreasonably 
high price, and the investor seeking 
income and capital safety is likely to 
find that he has paid entirely too 
much, yield considered, for a stock 
which nevertheless may be of good 
investment grade. 

On the other hand, when investor 
and trading interest centers around 
certain groups or issues, the remain- 
der of the list suffers from the absence 
of sufficient buying demand to sup- 
port prices at levels adequately meas- 
uring current values and definite 
prospects. As a result, many stocks 
of the better grade lose step with the 
general market. For the time being, 
these laggards offer unusual oppor- 
tunities for the investor to improve 
an existing portfolio or to establish 
a new one. 


Caution Essential 


It would be rash, however, for in- 
vestors to assume that any issue which 
has failed to advance proportionately 
with the rest of the market comes 
within the category of laggard stocks. 
In the majority of cases it may be 
found that actual deterioration has oc- 
curred in either the industry position 
or financial status of the corporation 
represented by the stock which has 
acted unsatisfactorily marketwise. 
Earnings may have fallen away 
sharply. Dividends may have been 
reduced or passed. New products 
may have displaced items produced 
by the company, and because of patent 
or other restrictions, or even loss of 
consumer acceptance, there may be 
little chance of the company regain- 
ing its lost markets or prestige. 
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The investor who would entrust his 
funds to stocks which are not keeping 
pace with the general market must 
move cautiously, therefore, before 
making a selection. It is always 
well to investigate before investing. 


Prices Below Average 


In the present market situation a 
sizable number of good grade com- 
mon stocks are selling well below 
their peak prices of the 1946 bull 
market. The Dow-Jones industrial 
average is approximately 10 per cent 
above the 1946 high of 212.50, but 
many fundamentally sound issues are 
selling at anywhere from 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent, and-even more, below 
their 1946 highs, notwithstanding the 
fact that in numerous instances cur- 
rent dividend rates are equal to or 
better than in 1946. Among the 
group of good grade laggard issues 
from which the accompanying port- 
folio was prepared, earnings generally 
compare less favorably than divi- 
dends, but amply support current 
rates of payment. 

Four of the issues suggested for 
the investment of $5,000 are rated 
B-plus by FrNaANciAL Wor tp Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks; 
the two others, Allied Stores and 
Electre Auto-Lite, carry B ratngs. 
All have good dividend records, Un- 
derwood dating from 1911, while 
General American Transport has 
made payments intevery year since 


1919, and Cluett, Peabody since 1923, 
Except for a lapse in 1934, Electric 
Auto-Lite also dates its uninterrupted 
dividend period from 1923. Allied 
Stores, the junior of the group from 
a dividend-paying standpoint, has 
made payments only since 1942. 
Allied Stores, now in the low 40s, 
sold at 633 in 1946, in which year 
it paid out $1.80 per share in divi- 
dends. In each of the past three 
years it has distributed $3 per share. 
General American Transportation al- 
so has increased its dividend rate 
since 1946 when it sold at 7114; in 
1949 and again this year dividends 
of $3 per share were paid, against 
$2.50 per share in 1946, yet today 
the issue sells around 52. Underwood 
Corporation, which paid $2.50 in 
1946 when it sold above 80, paid $4 
per share this year and in 1948. The 
three others, which also are selling 
at discounts from 1946 peaks, paid 
out the same amounts this year as 


in 1946. 
Ratings Unchanged 


The issues may have been over- 
priced at their 1946 tops. They car- 
ried the same ratings then as now, 
their basic positions not having been 
changed in the meantime. But the 
suggested portfolio, if purchased at 
1946 top prices, would have given 
an annual income of but $306.50, 
against the $375.50 currently indi- 
cated. The 1946 return would have 
been at the rate of 3.7 per cent on an 
investment of $8,700, vs. 7.5 per cent 
on a $5,000 investment at present 
prices. . | 

There can be no assurance of 
course that the issues will soon again 
sell around their high prices of 1946, 
but present levels appear to over-dis- 
count such adverse factors as may ex- 
ist in their prospects, and to under- 
appraise encouraging aspects of their 
several situations. 


A $5,000 Portfolio Affording Liberal Return 





Amount Issue Price Cost Income 
ee ee ee rer rrr errr 42 $840 $60.00 
25 shares Cluett, Peabody ................... 31 775 75.00 
20 shares Electric Auto-Lite ................. 43 860 60.00 
15 shares General American Transportation... 52 780 45.00 
20 shares Underwood Corporation ........... 45 960 80.00 
30 shares Walgreen Company ................ 28 840 55.50 

$4,995 $375.50 
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War Poses Problem 


For United Fruit 


If conflict spreads, the Government again might requi- 


sition much of company's fleet. 


But stock market paid 


little heed to impairment of earning power in 1942-44 


Bren Fruit Company, which 
turned over its vessels to the 
American and British governments 
during the last war, may face a simi- 
lar situation if the present conflict 
spreads. When ships were diverted 
to war purposes and ceiling prices 
slapped on banana imports, earnings 
began to contract. The decline in op- 
erating results was reversed in 1944 
only through the use of some addi- 
tional foreign-flag tonnage. 

Whether United Fruit’s vessels 
will go to war as they did a few years 
ago depends upon whether wide- 
spread troop movements become nec- 
essary, with cargoes of perishables to 
be moved. But the Government al- 
ready has a number of refrigerated 
vessels and these ships will go into 
service before such private craft. If 
the war becomes global in scope, 
United Fruit and every other ship- 
ping company will be called upon to 
turn their vessels over to the Govern- 
ment transportation authorities, and 
in that event the entire economy of 
the nation, including imports and ex- 
ports, will be regulated. 

United Fruit entered the last war 
with about 70 ships in its American 
fleet, of which 19 were lost. Retire- 
ments and replacements since have 
kept the fleet at about the same num- 
ber as at the close of the war, al- 
though cargo space of the company’s 
present fleet of 52 vessels is the same 
if not greater than in 1941. Eighteen 
larger-sized refrigerated ships which 
have been added make up the differ- 
ence. Besides these 52 ships, a Brit- 
ish subsidiary has a fleet of 15 refrig- 
erated fruit-carrying vessels. 

Although United Fruit is primarily 
an agricultural enterprise and sub- 
ject to commodity price fluctuations 
and to the hazards of weather, it is 
the dominant factor the world over 
in one of the most stable food busi- 
nesses—the production and distribu- 
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tion of bananas. The company also 
owns large sugar enterprises, includ- 
ing one of the biggest refineries (Re- 
vere) in this country, is a consider- 
able factor in the cocoa trade and in 
abaca, or Manila hemp, which was 
transplanted from the Far East. Yield 
from 13,325 acres of African oil palm 
plantings, a rich and nutritious vege- 
table oil, was first processed this 
year. ‘bhousands of acres not suit- 
able for fruit production are re- 
forested for the development of hard 
woods imported from Africa and the 
Far East. 

These activities entail a long term 
investment by an organization which 
must be assured that it can operate 
profitably and remain in control for 
a period long enough’ to amortize a 
large commitment. Last year, the 
company negotiated contracts with 
Honduras and Costa Rica under 
which it is to pay a 15 per cent in- 
come tax on earnings derived in the 
respective countries but in return is 
guaranteed equal and non-discrimina- 
tory treatment, freedom in selecting 





United Fruit 
Operating Earned 

Income Per *Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $29.2 $2.26 $1.33 527%—33 
1932.. 14.7 0.66 0.83 103%4— 3% 
1937.. 15.9 1.36 1.33 2774%—17% 
1938.. 18.9 1.18 1.00 221%4—16% 
1939.. 24.3 1.62 1.33 315%—20% 
1940.. 25.5 1.70 1.33 2854—20 
1941.. 32.4 1.76 1.33 263%4.—20 
1942.. 26.6 1.36 1.25 24%—16% 
1943.. 23.3 1.23 0.75 25%—20% 
1944.. 37.9 1.68 1.08 30%—25% 
1945.. 43.2 2.15 1.33 40 — 
1946.. 61.2 4.51 1.67 53%—36%4 
1947.. 87.1 5.37 3.50 593%4—44% 
1948.. 101.4 6.81 4.00 58%—48 
1949.. 95.1 6.25 4.00 5554—44%4 
Six months ended June 30: 
1949.. N.R. $2.76 en aoe awd ees 
1950.. N.R. 3.90 $4.50 26634—50% 





* Dividends paid each year since 1899. a—To 
December 13. 


employes, and ‘adequate protection 
against exchange restrictions and un- 
duly burdensome measures.” Similar 
contracts are being negotiated else- 
where. These forward-looking meas- 
ures, the company believes, should 
increase its business in the contract- 
ing countries although the recent 
trend of social legislation has resulted 
in additional cost burdens. 

The governments of Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Honduras and 
Panama, where most of the improved 
acreage is located, recognize the bene- 
fits of wide application of agricultural 
science and engineering skills to agri- 
cultural production. Notable also is 
the magnitude of the company’s 
health and nutrition program, and its 
efforts to improve the economic status 
of the local workers. 

Some of the hazards of the enter- 
prise, however, were illustrated by 
events of last year. Not only did in- 
clement weather result in a reduc- 
tion in the quality and yield of 
bananas in most areas, but shipments 
were also affected by labor difficulties 
in Colombia, Costa Rica and Guate- 
mala. Declines in both tonnage 
shipped and dollar income from rec- 
ord 1948 levels were reflected in a 
drop in earnings. More normal op- 
erations which have prevailed this 
year have given rise to greatly im- 
proved results. The 50-cent quartely 
dividend rate was raised to 75 cents 
and two extras of $1.00 each were 
paid. Over the last decade, cash divi- 
dends on the common stock have 
averaged about 60 per cent of earn- 
ings. With current assets of $97.4 
million (of which $77.5 million com- 
prised cash items) compared with 
current liabilities of $53.5 million at 
December 31, 1949, United Fruit is 
in sound financial position. The com- 
pany’s highly favorable record over 
the long term is reflected in the fact 
that the stock market paid little at- 
tention to temporary impairment of 
earning power during the war years. 

In line with greatly increased earn- 
ings, share prices (adjusted for a 
3-for-1 split in June 1946) have since 
advanced well over 1929 levels. While 
the stock normally tends to sell at 
a relatively high price-earnings ratio, 
the generous yield of 7.3 per cent 
at present prices makes the issue 
worth holding for income in a diversi- 
fied common stock portfolio. 
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Power If more investors could be 
Of made to realize the grow- 

ing-power of income from 
Income 


securities with proven div- 
idend and earnings records, they 
would pay more attention to purchas- 
ing this type of security than to chas- 
ing the phantom of speculation. 

As an example of this sound in- 
vestment principle, let me cite the 
enviable dividend record of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, which has paid dividends with- 
out interruption in every year since 
1881. If an investor had been fortu- 
nate enough to have purchased one 
hundred shares of this issue in 1922, 
in which year the price of the stock 
averaged around 121 and the current 
annual dividend rate of $9 was es- 
tablished, he would since have re- 
ceived an annual income of $900 from 
this investment. 

Without computing the value of 
the rights which he would have re- 
ceived during this 29-year period 
nor what he might have accumulated 
had he reinvested his annual divi- 
dends, this stockholder would have 
received $252 in cash for each share 
of stock, or a total of $25,200 on his 
$12,100 investment. 

This is not just an isolated example 
of the income possibilities when one 
emphasizes investment in soundly-es- 
tablished corporations with good 
earnings and dividends records—I 
could cite many other similar cases. 
And I cannot recommend this method 
too strongly, as it is one of the best 
ways of getting the most out of your 
investment dollar with the least pos- 
sible risk. 


New When the 82nd Con- 
Faces In gress convenes in Janu- 
Canmnen ary there will be many 


new faces to replace 
Lame Duck Democrats, the majority 
of whom are Fair Dealers. 

While President Truman will still 
retain a majority in the new Con- 
gress, his position will be a weak 
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one indeed for he has only a theoreti- 
cal lead of two in the Senate and 35 
in the House of Representatives. De- 
spite this weakness in power, the 
Democratic leadership is sufficient so 
that the President won’t bé able to 
blame a “Republican Congress.” as 
he did in 1948, if he cannot obtain 
approval of his Fair Deal program. 

In January, Mr. Truman will still 
have to contend with one who is per- 
haps his most effective opponent— 
Senator Robert A. Taft. In addition, 
the new faces who will appear in the 
Senate will include such persons as 
James H. Duff of Pennsylvania, 
Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois and 
Richard M. Nixon of California, all 
men who sincerely believe that the 
false economics of the Fair Deal has 
injured the country. These men are 
anxious to restore a semblance of 
stability to the nation, not only with 
regard to foreign affairs, but also in 
respect to domestic matters. Un- 
doubtedly they will have the support 
of the conservative Southern bloc. 

It is a heartening prospect for the 
nation at large to look forward to 
the opening session of the 82nd Con- 
gress, for this imparts considerable 
assurance that there will be more in- 
telligence in Washington as our 
elected representatives deal with the 
important political problems, that are 
ahead. 


Acheson I wonder how many 

_ others besides myself 
ey who listened to Secre- 
Muddled tary of State Dean 
Acheson’s “strategy of freedom” 


broadcast felt a sense of frustration 
when it was over. It appears to me 
that we have at the head of one of 








Page 


the most vital parts of our Govern- 
ment—the State Department—a man 
who ts completely muddled. In fact. 
it was hardly necessary to listen to 
his voice over the air to come to this 
conclusion, for he has shown his in- 
ability to cope with our foreign af- 
fairs on previous occasions. 

Another person who feels as | 
do is George Sokolsky, one of our 
ablest radio commentators. In a Sun- 
day night broadcast he gave vent to 
this feeling and made it known that 
Acheson was one of the chief archi- 
tects of our debacle in Korea. And I 
believe that a great many Americans 
share this feeling. 


Really The odds are very much 
A"Lame- *2ainst the current short 

session of Congress ac- 
Duck" complishing much for it 


hardly has sufficient time left in 
which to pass the President’s five 
measures of “greatest urgency,” 
much less the 13 others which he 
recommended for passage “if pos- 
sible.” 

There are many sound reasons 
why the lame-duck Congress should 
not exercise undue haste in passing | 
controversial legislation. This is es- 
pecially so with regard to the pro- 
posed excess profits tax on business 
since such a levy could well be the 
immediate cause of a major economic 
upset. 

The reversals suffered by United 
Nations troops on the Korean front | 
also make it mandatory that any | 
legislation that is passed at this time | 
be enacted only after thoroughgoing, | 
mature deliberation. With the entry | 
of the Chinese Communists into the | 
fighting, the rule for this short ses- | 
sion should be one of caution. If it 
is too much to expect such a policy 
to be observed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, then at least we can de- 
mand it of the Senate, traditionally 
the more deliberative branch of Con- | 
gress. The outlook is too beclouded 
to act in a hurry. 
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Allegheny Ludlum— 
An Above-Average Steel _ 


Despite company's superior record and prospects, the 
stock is some 30 per cent below its 1946 high and is 


quoted at less than six times probable 1950 earnings 


he year 1949 was not a particu- 
larly favorable one for most steel 
producers. During the second quar- 
ter, orders receded sharply, followed 
of course by production and profits. 
There was an improvement during 
the third quarter, but it ran head-on 
into a major strike which tied up 
operations for six weeks and was 
settled only upon granting expensive 
pension demands made by the union. 
Raw material costs showed a general 
rise, and as a result of all these fac- 
tors profits showed a general decline. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel was no 
exception to the industry-wide trend. 
This enterprise was more fortunate 
than most in being closed down for 
only about two weeks by the strike, 
but operations were at least partly 
disrupted for twice that long. In ad- 
dition, the company experienced pro- 
duction delays incident to its improve- 
ment program; such influences are 
likely to be more serious for a com- 
paratively small enterprise such as 
Allegheny Ludlum than for the major 
factors in the field, which can shut 
down an entire rolling mill or open 
hearth shop without causing too great 
a percentage decline in production. 
This year, however, has been de- 
cidedly different. As the table indi- 
cates, the company earned more 
money during the first nine months 
of 1950 than in any previous full 
year; sales volume came close to 
turning in the same performance. 
Both sales and earnings established 
new quarterly peaks during the July- 
September period, the latter in spite 
of heavier tax charges covering the 
full nine months. Allegheny Ludlum 
should be able to earn at least $7.50 
a common share this year, a level 
almost 50 per cent above the previ- 
ous record. 
In sharp contrast to this gratifying 
performance, the stock is currently 
selling some 30 per cent under its 
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1946 high despite recent strength 
which has carried it to a new peak 
for the current year. At its present 
quotation, the issue is capitalizing 
probable 1950 earnings less than six 
times, a modest ratio considering the 
fact that the company’s record is 
measurably superior to that of the 
average producer. Excess profits 
taxes were a heavy burden during 
World War II, and no doubt the con- 
servative market valuation reflects 
general anticipation of a similar situa- 
tion over coming years; even so, the 
company should earn enough under 
any likely tax set-up to more than 
justify present prices for the stock. 
Another explanation for the rela- 
tionship between 1950 and 1946 
quotations is the relatively poor per- 
formance of the alloy steel division 
of the industry during the postwar 
years as compared with carbon steel. 
Allegheny Ludlum is largely an alloy 
producer, and as such passed its 
(dollar) sales peak in 1943. The 





Allegheny Ludlum Steel 


*Sales *Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- 

lions) Share dends 7Price Range 
1929. . $36.7. $3.19 $2.70 90 —59 
1932... 98 D140 None 15 — 5% 
1937.. 49.6 2.15 1.36 4554—13 
1938.. 18.3 D1.04 a 2934—14% 
1939.. 37.3 1.39 0.50 28%4—14 
1940.. 54.7 2.87 1.50 26%4—1514 
1941.. 91.2 3.91 2.25 253%—17%4 
1942.. 102.7 3.13 2.00 223%4—16 
1943.. 114.8 2.96 2.00 314%—18% 
1944.. 107.2 2.70 2.00 2934—2414 
1945.. 100.3 2.68 2,00 42%—28% 
1946.. 95.1 5.12 2.00 61%—38 
1947.. 106.6 4.66 2.00 481%4—27% 
1948.. 126.5 5.05 2.00 34 —235% 
1949.. 105.7 1.15 2.00 27%4—17% 


Nine months ended Sept. 30: 


1949.. $79.3 $0.79 
1950... 124.3 5.50 


*Combined adjusted results of predecessors 
1929-37. tAllegheny Steel Company 1929-37. 
a—None paid by present company or Allegheny 
Steel; Ludlum Steel paid 25 cents. b—To De- 
cember 13. D—Deficit. 
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larger factors in the field bettered 
their wartime sales records in 1947, 
but Allegheny Ludlum was unable to 
do so until 1948, and then not by a 
large margin. Alloy steel constituted 
a steadily diminishing proportion of 
total steel from 1944 through 1947, 
but picked up a bit thereafter and 
should pick up still more. 

The pattern of defense require- 
ments in 1951 and 1952 will not bear 
too close a resemblance to that wit- 
nessed in 1942 and 1943, but they 
should be alike in augmenting de- 
mand for alloys. This has favor- 
able implications for Allegheny Lud- 
lum. In addition, the company is 
engaged in a three-year plant ex- 
pansion program which is expected 
to cost $23.6 million (following a 
$27.5 million 1946-49 program) and 
which will considerably enhance 
the company’s earnings potentialities. 
Only about $12 million of outside 
capital will be required for this pur- 
pose; the remainder will be financed 
by means of retained earnings. 

There are two other fairly recent 
developments which help to brighten 
future prospects of this enterprise. 
Late in September, it purchased a 
35 per cent interest in Continuous 
Metalcast Corporation, a new firm 
owning rights to a process for con- 
tinuous casting of metals. Probably 
of greater importance is Allegheny 
Ludlum's joint development (to- 
gether with National Lead) of 
methods of producing titanium metal 
on a large scale. Over coming years 
this activity is expected to develop 
into an important source of profits. 

In recognition of recent and pros- 
pective further earnings . improve- 
ment, directors recently authorized 
a 50-cent extra dividend in addition 
to the regular $2 annual rate which 
has been in effect since 1942. The 
$2.50 total provides a yield of nearly 
six per cent at present prices around 
42. Steel shares are not usually 
purchased on an income basis, but 
the relative stability of earnings and 
dividends displayed by this enter- 
prise in the past together with the 
indicated wide coverage of the pres- 
ent rate and the excellent outlook 
over the next several years justify 
investors in according Allegheny 
Ludlum’s dividend somewhat more 
importance than would be granted in 
the case of the average steel stock. 
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Food Fair— 
Growth Situation 





Postwar expansion of this supermarket chain has been 


greatest in the field, and company now ranks seventh 


in size. Stock is a candidate for dividend increase 


he fastest growing company in 

the grocery business is a super- 
market chain which opened its first 
large store in Harrisburg, Pa., in 
April 1933. Until 1938, a number 
of small units remained in the chain 
—then known as Union Premier 
Food Stores—which had expanded 
into Reading, York and Baltimore. 
Since the supermarket idea was ob- 
viously the most efficient and profit- 
able operation, the management got 
aboard for what has turned out to 
be a happy excursion. 

Company growth was accelerated 
through the purchase of a chain of 13 
King Arthur markets in New Jersey 
and a chain of five units in Baltimore 
in 1939. Also, several new stores 
were constructed that year, making 
67 in all, and doors were opened at 
six new locations in 1940. At the 
end of 1940, sales were more than 
double those of 1937, and _ while 
growth during the war years was 
slowed, Food Fair—as the chain was 
renamed—doubled sales again in 
1945 (compared with 1940) while 
the 1947 total was double that of 
1945. 

Food Fair, by this time, had 
climbed into eighth place among the 
nine large grocery chains, forging 
ahead of Grand Union. Actually, it 
had been growing twice as fast as 
the rest of the industry. In 1947, 
the sales index for all grocery chains 
stood at 320.7 (1935-39 = 100) but 
Food Fair’s sales, on the same basis, 
had climbed to 751.6. Meanwhile 
new lines, including drugs, liquors, 
toiletries, cosmetics and tobacco, had 
been added, with meat-slaughtering 
facilities acquired during the war. 

Hampered by no conversion prob- 
lems such as other stores had in 
changing over to supermarket size, 
Food Fair kept right on growing, ex- 
tending its roots into Florida and 
adding other branches in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. By 
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the end of its April 29, 1950, fiscal 
year, when 113 stores were in op- 
eration, it was nudging Jewel Tea 
for seventh place. 

On November 8 last, the 120th 
link in the chain was opened in Coral 
Gables, Florida. The increased vol- 
ume derived from the additional 
stores (other than the last-named) 
placed Food Fair nearly five per cent 
ahead of Jewel Tea on the basis of 
sales for the first 28 weeks of the 
companies’ respective fiscal and cal- 
endar years. The figures are not 
strictly comparable since Food Fair’s 
sales figures run four months ahead 
of Jewel Tea’s, and thus reflect the 
higher prices of recent weeks, but it 
is obvious that the younger company 
is moving up another notch. 

Supermarket efficiency has proved 
itself in respect to profit margins 
which for Food Fair have been 
among the highest in the industry. 
This year, the company is earning 
about four per cent before taxes, 
part of which may be ascribed to the 
large variety of merchandise sold, in- 





Food Fair Stores 


Earned 

Sales Per 7Divi- Price Range 
*Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1937.. $13.8 $0.37 $0.371% 3%— 2% 
1938.. 18.3 0.49 0.25 3xR— 2% 
1939.. 24.5 0.58 0.25 44%— 3% 
1940.. 29.2 0.45 0.25 4RZ— 3% 
1941... 341 0.52 0.2714 3%— 2% 
1942.. 41.7 0.39 0.25 2%R— 2% 
1943.. 42.2 0.33 0.25 33%— 2% 
1944.. 44.2 0.36 0.25 4 —2% 
1945.. 60.6 0.57 0.25 87A— 4 
1946.. 101.2 2.27 = a0.30 237%%,— 8% 
1947.. 121.8 1.58  a0.40 1534— 8% 
1948.. 142.0 1.44 a0.40 12%— 9% 
1949.. b50.3 b0.54 0.55 1454,— 8% 
1950..c164.6 2.11 a0.75 e23%—14% 


28 weeks ended November 11: 


1949.. $83.9 $0.92 
1950.. 101.6 1.31 


*Calendar years te 1949. {Initial dividend paid 
1937. a—Plus stock. b—17 weeks ended April 
30. c—New fiscal year ended April 30. e—To 
December 13. 

Note: Earnings, dividends and price range 
adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1946 but not 
for 5 and 10 per cent stock dividends. 











cluding a number of higher mark-up 
food specialties in addition to gro- 
ceries and provisions. President 
George Friedland points out that 
greater flexibility of operation and 
closer supervision are important fac- 
tors and that the contiguity of the 
company’s marketing area makes for 
more efficient warehousing and trans- 
portation. Important, too, is the ad- 
vantage derived from a high volume 
of sales per store. Average retail vol- 
ume per store is running well above 
$1.3 million per year, or more than 
twice the indicated per store volume 
of Food Fair’s closest challenger in 
this respect. Units recently opened 
promise to be among the largest in 
volume in the chain and thus will help 
further to boost average sales. 

If expansion is halted, it will be 
only because of renewed war curbs 
on building. The company’s plans, 
at least, provide for the opening of 20 
or more supermarkets next year. 
Contracts have been drawn for the 
construction of two new warehouses, 
while the number of older super- 
markets to be modernized between 
April 29 and December 31 of this 
year has risen to ten. Sites for two 
other warehouses have been _pur- 
chased. 

Balance sheet items show the com- 
pany to be in a comfortable financial 
position with working capital total- 
ing nearly $15.1 million at the end of 
the April 29 fiscal year and a ratio of 
4.5 to 1. Nearly $9 million in cash 
alone was more than twice $4.3 mil- 
lion current liabilities. The $8 mil- 
lion 15-year 3 per cent sinking fund 
debentures currently outstanding 
were issued in connection with the 
company’s expansion program. Since 
more than half this sum was used to 
retire 314 per cent debentures, to- 
gether with bank loans, the net in- 
crease in debt in the over-all capital 
structure was not particularly large. 

A conservative dividend policy has 
been pursued owing to reinvestment 
of earnings, but per-share net fully 
justified an increase from 40 cents to 
to 60 cents in the annual rate on 
common, effective last March, while 
only three months later the annual 
rate was raised to 80 cents per share 
plus a 10 per cent stock dividend paid 
October 31. Earnings for the 28 
weeks ended November 11 totaled 
$1.31 per share, covering the full an- 
nual rate with 51 cents to spare. 
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Market action is impressive in view of unfavorable war news 


and indications that strict controls will be imposed soon. 


Taxes may be a less severe burden than previously expected 


Although not so spectacular as the early news 
of the retreat from the Manchurian boundary, de- 
velopments during the past week have certainly 
been at least as unfavorable in their market impli- 
cations. The Hungnam beachhead is being evacu- 
ated; growing shortages of materials threaten sub- 
stantial cuts in production of many civilian items 
(with or without specific limitations on output) 
sooner than had been anticipated; President Tru- 
man is expected to declare a national emergency 
over the coming weekend, with strict controls sure 
to follow shortly; and even in advance of this proc- 
lamation the Economic Stabilization Agency has 
attempted to roll back automobile prices and has 
indicated that steel, copper, lead and zinc will also 
receive attention in the near future. 


With the steel wage settlement accomplished, 
the only major groups which have not yet partici- 
pated in the fifth round of wage increases are the 
electrical and mine workers. Thus, the principal 
political deterrent to wage-price controls is dimin- 
ishing. The only major stumbling block is the 
fact that the ESA is not yet equipped to administer 
such controls over the entire economy, and any 
attempt to apply them on a selective basis to a few 
industries—though this may be tried—will cer- 
tainly fail. It is becoming increasingly clear that 
action undertaken to “stabilize” wages (required 
under current law if prices are controlled) will be 
half-hearted and will leave many loopholes. Thus, 
profit margins will be squeezed from both direc- 
tions. 


In the face of all this, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average has retraced approximately half of its 
November 24-December 4 decline and the rails have 
pushed through to a new post-1931 peak. This is 
an impressive performance—perhaps too impressive 
to be sustained—and justifies the assumption that 
the strong investment demand witnessed recently on 
any reaction will bolster the market sufficiently to 
prevent any wide-open break even in the event of 
extremely unfavorable news developments. Con- 
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versely, even the most meager encouragement could 
bring about renewed advances, as it has done dur- 
ing a few recent sessions. 


The utilities are still lagging well behind the 
parade, and appear undervalued in relation to the 
two other major groups. Power output was close 
to seven million kwh last week, up 17.5 per cent 
from the year-earlier level; it had never exceeded 
six million until last January. The Treasury De- 
partment estimates that even under the House bill 
(which is likely to be liberalized further by the 


Senate) electric, gas and water companies weuld 


‘ pay only about $25 million annually in EPT. Other 


groups which found taxes a heavy burden during 
World War II (such as the aircraft manufacturers) 
may also fare better than had previously been ex- 
pected, since sentiment is strong in the Senate for 
exempting 100 per cent of base period earnings 
instead of 85 per cent, as in the House version. 


However, it will not be safe to count on this 
until the law is actually passed. Last summer there 
seemed almost no possibility that any EPT whatever 
would be applied to 1950 earnings; then Congress 
passed a tax law which excluded them, but called 
for their enactment later this year. Until recently 
it was not believed that the Senate would or could 
act on this measure before the present session ad- 
journs, and this is still not certain, but if events 
abroad take another turn for the worse, investors 
should not be surprised if the law is passed more 
or less as outlined in the House bill. 


Individuals as well as corporations will have to 
pay heavier taxes next year. It is even conceivable 
that the maximum effective rate on long term 
capital gains may be raised; if this occurs it would 
be advisable for investors in the higher brackets to 
take some profits this year. All but the wealthiest 
investors can find in heavy taxes another argument 
for maintaining positions in sound common stocks 
providing good yields. 

Written December 14, 1950; Allan F. Hussey 
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Television Output 


More than three times as many television sets 
were produced during the first 11 months of 1950 
as in the similar period of last year. Although 
November output dipped from the record peak of 
the previous month, sets produced still numbered 
more than three-quarters of a million, and pres- 
ent supplies appear to be considerably greater than 
demand. The present sales lull, which must be 
ascribed to uncertainty as to how the current color 
controversy will be settled. is expected to continue 
into the coming year. But when parts shortages 
due to metal restrictions force output curbs, a 
sellers’ market will again be here. Retailers thus 
are little worried over the inventory situation. 
Settlement of the RCA-Columbia dispute over a 
standard color system, meanwhile, appears to be 


a long way off. 


Business Spending Plans 

Because of the need for new defense facilities, 
capital expenditure budgets for 1951 have been 
appreciably increased. Outlays by business next 
year for new plant and equipment will reach record 
heights, with $4.8 billion scheduled to be spent 
during the first three months of 1951, more than 
for any previous first quarter and after seasonal 
adjustment the highest quarter on record (Com- 
merce Department and SEC figures). The rate of 
plant expansion will be 30 per cent above the 
similar months of 1950 with all industries con- 
tributing to the rise. Full year plant and equipment 
expenditures are expected to top the peak of $19.2 
billion set in 1948, which compares with the total 
of $18.1 billion estimated for this year. 


Credit Curbs Hit Building 


November construction contracts awarded in the 
37 states east of the Rocky Mountains totaled $1.1 
billion (F. W. Dodge Reports). The decline of 
four per cent from the October total was smaller 
than seasonal, and the November volume was 14 
per cent ahead of the same month of 1949. But 
it is evident that stiffer credit requirements are 
beginning to take hold, for the January-October 
aggregate had shown a gain of nearly 45 per cent 
above the volume for the same 1949 period—and 
for one month this year (August) the gain ran to 
71 per cent. 

Indicated Government policy for 1951 is to lop 
at least a third from the 1950 residential building 
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volume, and tightening of credit restrictions is an 
effective aid in attaining that goal. 


Higher Oil Dividends 


A sample of 30 leading oil companies indicates 
that dividends paid by the petroleum industry will 
set an all-time high in 1950. Chase National Bank 
figures reveal that full year payments will rise an 
estimated 18.3 per cent over 1949 despite the 16.4 
per cent decline reported in the initial quarter of 
this year and two per cent dip shown in the first 
half. Large payments by industry leaders boosted 
distributions in the July-September months 58.5 
per cent over the comparable period a year earlier 
and final quarter dividends are expected to exceed 
1949 by 23.4 per cent. Despite the sharp rise in 
distributions, companies will be paying out only 
41 per cent of the industry’s estimated income for 
1950, clearly revealing the wide coverage of even 
present liberalized rates of payment. 


Aluminum Forecast 

Production of aluminum, which is now running 
at more than four times the 1940 rate, will really 
swing into high gear two or three years from now 
if current expectations are realized. One industry 
spokesman predicts an increase in productive facili- 
ties of around one billion pounds during the next 
few years. Since output is now running at 1.4 
billion pounds annually, this would mean expan- 
sion of more than 70 per cent in plant capacity. 
October production of the primary metal continued 
at a high level, totaling 125.8 million pounds or 
about two million pounds above the average 
monthly level during the third quarter. The indus- 
try has now been authorized to reactivate certain 
reduction equipment heretofore idle for lack of 
economical electric power so that these stand-by 
facilities will soon be producing for the national 
stockpile. 


New Steel Record 


Steel output is over the top for a new record. 
Comparatively free from labor trouble this year, 
the industry produced some 88.3 million tons of 
ingots and steel for castings during the first eleven 
months, only 1.5 per cent under the previous rec- 
ord of 89.6 million tons set the full year 1944, 
During the week of December 4, more than 1.9 
million tons were turned out, and adding an esti- 
mated 1.95 million for the December 11 week, 
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a total of 92.2 million tons is obtained. While 
November was the eighth consecutive month in 
which production exceeded eight million tons, out- 
put would have been greater but for the severe 
storms which paralyzed industrial activity in the 
Middle West. 

Provided present output rates can be main- 
tained (and allowing for the Christmas holiday) 
full year production should approximate 96 million 
tons, 23 per cent over last year when an industry 


strike curtailed operations in October and No- 
vember. 


Restrictions on Rubber 


More synthetic rubber in automobile tires and 
increased resort to recapping will follow a Na- 
tional Production Authority order restricting tire 
and other rubber goods manufacturers to a small 
percentage of natural rubber use. While the indus- 
try will be permitted to devote 90,000 tons of 
rubber (same amount as in November) to civilian 
products, use of natural is cut to only 28 per cent 
of the total vs. 57 per cent last month. Just as 
much camelback for tire recapping, of which only 
five per cent is natural rubber, is to be made as 
the monthly average production for the year ended 
June 30. Compared with the five pounds of camel- 
back required for a recap job, the average new 
passenger car tire takes eleven pounds of new 
rubber. 

By February 1 a long range rubber-use policy 
will be announced. Tire manufacturers meanwhile 
have been turning out automotive casings at an in- 
creased rate. Manufacturers’ shipments of passen- 
ger tires during October rose 5.2 per cent from the 
September 30 total and truck and bus tire shipments 
were up 9.4 per cent. Passenger tire inventories 
showed little change but truck and bus casings 
dropped three per cent from stocks on hand at 
September 30. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


General Motors has agreed to lend $28 million 
to Jones & Laughlin for an expansion program 
at the company’s Otis Works, Cleveland. 

Bethlehem Steel will build 600 freight cars at its 
Bethlehem-Sparrows Point Shipyard in order to re- 
tain skilled personnel and also because shipbuild- 
ing has declined. 

Commonwealth Edison plans sale of $49 million 
debentures ; proceeds to go for company’s construc- 
tion program. 

S. H. Kress had sales of $14.2 million for the 
month of November vs. $14 million a year ago; 
eleven months sales were $132.8 million vs. $135.7 
million last year. 

Standard Oil of California plans to import a 
limited amount of crude oil from Borneo; unable 
in recent months to obtain sufficient light crude oil 
to meet military requirements. 

Firestone has received a $12.5 million Govern- 
ment contract, largely for tank treads. 

American Home Products’ subsidiary Wyeth, 
Inc., plans construction of $1.5 million laboratory 
for conversion of penicillin into medical forms. — 

Radio Corporation plans to convert its Cincin- 
nati plant for the production of receiving tubes; 
plant will represent investment of $6 million at 
start of manufacturing operations in May 1951. 

Oregon Public Utility (Commission has started 
hearings on Pacific Tel. & Tel.’s petition for rate 
increases amounting to about $2.9 million annually. 


- Other Corporate News 


Twin Coach has received $1 million bus order 
from Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway. 

General Cable has received an $8.1 million cable 
order from U. S. Government use. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale had sales of $54.4 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ended September 30 vs. 
$51.5 million a year earlier. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Not yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 105 4.00 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 101 2.70 102% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

De TE: Ride wredewit okies 103 3.00 105 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999 100 2.75 103%4 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 104 4.10 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985 100 Zao 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969 102 4.30 105 


* Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 132 5.30% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 113 Dok Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 110 4.55 Not 


Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 106 4.25 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 94 $32 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 24 5.83 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum..... 78 4.49 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— 
Paid So Far -Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $2.00 c$2.08 c$2.37 29 


Dow Chemical........ 1.30 *2.00 al1.04 al.90 80 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 1.25 g1.98 g1.89 23 
General Electric ...... 200 3.80 2.34 3.91 48 
General Foods ........ 2.25 2.45 c3.71 c4.20 48 
Int'l Business Machines 94.00 4.00 c8.94 8.95 210 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 3.00 e¢3.18 e5.01 49 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 2.00 2.93 c2.31 . 32 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 94.00 5.00 7.72 c7.47 82 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.50 c¢2.31 ¢3.45 55 
United Biscuit ...... -- 160 180 3.99 ¢3.27 29 


a—First quarter. c—Nine months. e—Twelve months to Sep- 
tember 30. g—-Twelve months to October 31. *Also paid 2%4% in 
stock. [Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

——_——— Dividends__, 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores..... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $2.00 35 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 150 
Borden Company .... 1889 1.92 2.70 2.80 51 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.70 29 
Household Finance... 1926 1.60  +2.00 220 32 
Kress (S.31.)  ..ss+5 1918 2.46 3.00 3.00 53 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 3.52 48 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 = 2.10 2.50 3.00 40 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.96 3.00 3.00 57 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 31 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 135 25 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 = 1.84 2.00 2.00 33 


Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.03 1.25 240 36 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.71 1.10 135 25 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 = 1.82 2.25 2.50 37 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.25 3.75 6.50 76 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.97 3.50 4.00 45 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 5.00 100 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.03 4.00 4.50 62 


Walgreen Company .. 1933 = 1.68 1.85 185 27 


+ Also paid 10% in stock. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

7--Dividends—~ 
Paid So Far -Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 c$2.80 c$3.65 41 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 4.10 c8.14 c8.96 46 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.00 3.00 bl1.08 b2.52 31 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.75 0.83 cl.15 12 
Container Corporation . 2.00 2.75 c2.87 3.77 32 


Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 5.00 b4.02 b6.68 75 
Flintkote Company .... 2.50 3.00 3.20 c4.35 24 
Freeport Sulphur...... 4.00 5.00 5.02 5.92 79 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 3.00 c4.17 3.38 53 
General Motors ....... 400 6.00 c5.61 c7.91 45 
Glidden Company ..... 71.60 2.10 c1.88 ¢2.15 27 


Kennecott Copper .... 4.00 5.50 b2.15 b3.49 73 
Mathieson Chemical... 1.06 1.50 c1.91 ¢2.39 31 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 3.25 c4.82 ¢5.51 51 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 3.00 b1.70 b3.09 29 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 2.00 b1.82 b2.10 30 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 2.00 c3.26 1.93 32 
Se, Se ab peu kesle. 2.25 3.45 c4.38 c6.12 40 
West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 1.85 ¢2.54 ¢2.58 26 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. + Also paid 2% in stock. 
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National emergency designed to stimulate production; re- 
duce criticism and soften complaints concerning restraints 


and skimping of services — To speed action by Congress 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There’s 
good reason why Congressional lead- 
ers should want the protection of the 
term “National emergency.”’ Around 
$18 billion additional military ap- 


| propriations are requested; more will 
) be asked of the new Congress along 
) with taxes to pay part of the bill. It’s 
Hall needed quickly, whereas Con- 


|) gressmen are supposed to examine 
§ and criticize. 
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The declaration of an emergency 
won't change things overnight. Put 
crudely, the declaration is a publicity 


) stunt intended to induce people to try 


) harder, to accept more restraint, to 


curb acquisitive habits. The laws to 


be passed and the regulations issued 
) would be about the same as without 


)the declaration. 


But, when some- 
body complains about a skimped ser- 


A vice, there can be the retort, “Don’t 


you know there’s an emergency ?” 
There is an industrial mobilization 
plan, which, it’s long been under- 
stood, would be evoked. But mili- 
jtary planners always point out that 
the alteration can’t come all at once: 
changing from a civilian to a military 
nation takes many months or years. 
There’s no sense, for example, in 
stopping a civilian industry if there 


are not yet military jobs for its work- 


4 ¢ts, which at this moment happens to 
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be the case. 


In refusing to hold their prices 
down, a lot of officials think, auto 
makers have practically forced the 
Government to put on a price curb. 
A Government can’t let itself be ig- 
nored. It’s hardly likely that the Ad- 
ministration cares to lead off price 
controls with autos, when there are 


} other products much more important 


to Defense. 


Back in 1933 the Government first 
went off gold, then cut the dollar. Just 
before each event, queries were con- 
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tinually put to Treasury and to Re- 
serve Bank officials who, as a matter 
of duty, had to lie outright, since 
such steps must be sudden. Without 
claiming a connection, it’s worth not- 
ing that price ceilings also must be 
sudden. There must be just one an- 
nouncement, not also an announce- 
ment of the announcement. 

So, it’s hard to tell just how seri- 
ously the continued disclaimers are to 
be taken. Yet most of the evidence 
has been that they were genuine. If 
there is no all-out war, but years of 
half-war and of preparation, the 
Government wants controls that won’t 
be so stiff as to snap. Working that 
out takes time. It wants an elastic 
system, with controls put on or taken 
off different products as the market 
changes. That in itself is troublesome. 

If there is a total war, there will of 
course be no question of general ceil- 
ings. They'd go into effect at once, 
with an enforcement organization be- 
ing built up later. Just what kind of 
war, if any, there will be, nobody 
knows; it’s also doubtful that the Ad- 
ministration knows exactly what it’s 
going to do about these correlated 


The Agriculture Department will 
encourage big crops of every kind. 
A little while ago, its experts were 
afraid of surpluses. Now, it’s almost 
taken for granted that virtually any- 
thing the farmers can grow will be 
used. This is based on the likelihood 
of a greatly increased Army. 


One of the things that make it 
hard for the price control agency is 
the prevalence of escalator clauses. 
They’re to be found everywhere. 
When the market goes up, the price 
for a given product goes up with it, 
sometimes even after delivery has 
been made. Since markets have tight- 
ened, such clauses have multiplied. 

A couple of years ago, they be- 





came fairly common in union con- 
tracts ; the General Motors agreement, 
for instance, provided a big push. 
But, unions didn’t invent the idea; 
they were to be found years ago in 
individual employment contracts as 
well as in employment relations, 
which, as a matter of course, are al- 
ways left a little vague. They're 
needed to keep employes on the 
pay-roll. 

In the event of controls, it’s said, 
escalator clauses involving prices will 
be wiped out. The lawyers believe 
that there would be no trouble as to 
constitutionality. Just what would 
happen to union cost-of-living agree- 
ments is less clear. Retroactive can- 
cellation is obviously out of the 
question. Elimination of the clauses 
for the future is involved in a wage 
ceiling. 


The order cutting aluminum pro- 
duction will cause a lot of trouble to 
the packaging industry. Because of 
the promotion by Reynolds Metals 
since the war, the industry has be- 
come highly dependent on this metal 
—for foil, cans, etc. Just what substi- 
tutes are available is still to be seen. 


A Justice Department report 
makes a point that may induce com- 
panies to expand more quickly. The 
amortization allowance won’t go to 
everybody who asks for it. The Army 
will certify only as long as it needs 
more capacity. When it estimates 
that there is enough, it will stop. 

That puts the matter, it’s pointed 
out, on a first-come first-served basis. 
Those who are late won’t be allowed 
to expand. If they haven’t expanded, 
they won’t get as many Defense 
orders as their competitors. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Grocery Products... 

Nestle Cookie Mix, Lamont, Cor- 
liss & Company’s first such product, 
has been successfully test-marketed 
and will be distributed to dealers in a 
number of major markets early next 
year—recipes for making a variety 
of cookies are shown on the back of 
the cookie mix package. . . . After a 
trial period of marketing its relatively 
new V-§ Catsup in selected Mid-west 
markets, Campbell Soup Company 
has changed the brand name to Camp- 
bell’s Tomato Ketchup—national dis- 
tribution for the product, now being 
sold in New York and New Jersey 
too, is still in the planning stage, 
however. . . . Before 1930, according 
to General Foods, only a few types of 
fish were quick-frozen—today, how- 
ever, there are more than 200 vari- 
ties of quick-frozen foods, including 
a number of completely prepared 
dishes. . . . A new type of vending 
machine can supply a complete lunch : 
it dispenses eight different packages 
including sandwiches, cake, candy, 
milk, fruit and canned juices—trade- 
named the Lunch-O-Mat, it is a prod- 
uct of Statler Manufacturers Corpor- 
ation. . . . Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany points out to grocery store oper- 
ators that one of its new fruit juice 
vending machines is just the thing to 
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whet a shopper’s appetite for a “take- 
home” container of juice—the new 
Welch machine dispenses drinks in 
five- and ten-ounce paper cups bear- 
ing the company’s imprint. 


Chemicals . . . 

Nubelon, a new . silicone - base 
enamel which has been developed by 
Glidden Company, has the chemical 
resistance of porcelain but not its 
brittleness; in fact, the new product 
is said even to withstand sharp ham- 
mer blows—it won’t be ready for 
marketing, however, for about an- 
other year. .. . Around February, re- 
tailers will receive limited shipments 
of the first of many textile products 
(Fieldcrest blankets and Pepperell 
crib blankets) which will be made of 
Dynel, a new synthetic material char- 
acterized by warmth, rapid drying 
and resistance to moths, combustion 
and chemicals; later on, [nterwoven 
and Phoenix men’s socks, drapery 
fabrics, gloves, etc., will arrive—the 
present plant producing Dynel, a de- 
velopment of Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corporation, will reach maximum 
production some time this month and 
a new plant (which will boost annual 
production to five million pounds) 
will be operating at capacity by mid- 
1951... . Ice-Rem, sprinkled sparing- 
ly over the sidewalk at the beginning 
of a snow storm, will melt subsequent 
light snowfalls — a pellet type of 
chemical, it is made by Speco, Inc. 


Drugs... 

Production quotas for Dentocillin, 
Andrew Jergens Company’s new 
tooth powder containing penicillin, 
have been increased for the third time 
since the product first went into man- 
ufacture in September—the company 
now anticipates being able to work 
off its order backlog within the next 
two weeks. .. . A recipe book for the 
preparation of foods with Sucaryl, 
Abbott Laboratories’ sugar substi- 
tute, is being distributed by drug 
stores—originally available only in 
tablet form, Sucaryl is now also being 
sold as a liquid. . . . Now that the 
youngsters in the metropolitan New 





York area have accepted a new tooth 
paste in bubble gum and strawberry 
flavors, you can expect Tasty Tooth 
Paste Corporation to move its prod- 
uct into drug stores right across the 
nation—present plans call for intro- 
duction of the new product in Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Los An- 
geles some time in January... . In the 
test-marketing stage is NJTEwick, 
said to give “new relief from stuffed- 
up, choked-up distress of colds and f 
hay fever” — an inhalant containing 
the drug chlorophyll, it’s used by un- 
capping bottle and raising the wick. f 


Plastics ... 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corpora- 
tion’s Vinylite is used for so many 
new products these days that it is 
hard to keep pace with them—wit- 
ness, for example, the following. . . . 
If you’d like a really inexpensive 
storm window to tide you over until 
you are ready to install the conven- 
tional type in your home, Central 
States Paper & Bag Company has 
one on the market—sold in kit form, it 
consists of a 36x72-inch transparent 
plastic sheet, eight framing strips and 
nails. . . . Pocket-size Humidicator 
manufactured by the Tagliabue In-f} 
struments Division, Weston Electrical 
Instrument Co., quickly and accurate-f 
ly determines both temperature and 
humidity—a plastic housing protects 
its two thermometers which function} 
on the wet- and dry-bulb principle. 
... U.S. Fiber & Plastics Corpora- 
tion offers an inflatable plastic pillow 
that measures 21x27 inches in size— 
—when not in use it can be deflated} 
into a tiny package for storage. . . [ 
The kids will like bathing if you treat 
them to the inflatable Vinylite bath 
tub boat announced by Plastictronics, 
Inc.—three feet long, it weighs about 
one pound and is easily cleaned. 













Transportation .. . 

Missouri Pacific Lines has been 
receiving many pats-on-the-back since 
it began to furnish Speed Boxes to 
less-than-carload merchandise ship- 
pers in its territory—these are spe- 
cially constructed aluminum contain- 
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ers mounted on rollers into which the 
shipper loads his merchandise at his 
own site and from which the receiver 
unloads at his place of business ; pick- 
up and delivery, of course, is by Mo. 
Pac... . At a time when steel is in 
short supply and freight cars are in 
heavy demand, the laminated plywood 
refrigerator-boxcar recently intro- 
duced by Pressed Steel Car Company 
is a major topic of conversation in 
railroad circles—strong, durable and 
less costly than its predecessor, a 
plywood boxcar calls for only nine 
tons of steel, 20 tons less than con- 
ventional models. . . . With a portable 
Telescopic Conveyor and a deflector 
unit, a carton moving along a con- 
veyor belt can be made automatically 
to turn a corner and head in the direc- 
tion of a freight car or truck that is 
being loaded—Wilkie Company is the 
maker of this device. 


Motion Pictures... 

For a dramatic and fresh approach 
tc motor vehicle safety problems, see 
A Closed Book, a tale of a small- 
town doctor who goes all-out on the 
subject of community safety after 
the death of his wife by a hit-and- 
run driver; produced by the Farm 
Bureau Insurance Companies in co- 
operation with the National Safety 
Council, this 16-mm. sound motion 
picture now contains commercials and 
will be available on free loan to civic 
and other groups after the turn of 
the New Year—made by Wilding 
Productions, Inc., the film has a run- 
ning time of 26 minutes. The 
Sound Track, an interesting four- 
page bi-monthly bulletin with news 
and ideas about the use of motion 
pictures and slidefilms in business 
and television, recently celebrated its 
second anniversary—it’s published as 
an external house organ by William 
J. Ganz Company. . . . Chrysler Cor- 
poration’s Dodge division has an- 
nounced the appointment of Ideal Pic- 
tures Corporation as the distributor 
of its 16-mm. sound motion picture 
films which are offered on a free loan 
basis to interested organizations—11 
subjects are available at the present 
time. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concern- 
ing business questions, please enclose a 
self-addressed postcard—or a stamped en- 
velope—and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. 
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Keatrice Foods Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





special dividend of 50¢ a share on 
the $12.50 par value Common 
Capital Stock, both payable Janu- 
ary 2, 1951, to shareholders of 
record December 14, 1950. 


C. H. Haskell, President 


The directors have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
per share on the $12.50 par value 
Common Capital Stock, and a 


December 1, 1950 























United States 
Plywood 
Corporation 


For the quarter ended October 31, 1950, a cash 
dividend of 35c per share on the outstanding 
common stock of this corporation has been de- 
clared payable January 12, 1951, to stockholders 
< —— at the close of business December 
o.% ‘ 





SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 
New York, N. Y., December 6, 1950. 
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TO SECURITY HOLDERS OF MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Don't Skin Your Property 


HE same group of Insurance Company execu- 
(\ pp that strove to put over the so-called 
“Stedman Plan” of reorganization of the Missouri 
Pacific back in 1941 again advises you to “accept” 
a bad deal. You should ignore this prejudiced and 
interested advice, just as you ignored it in 1941. 
In our advertisements and letters to you at that 
time we warned you of a vital defect, which they 
sought to gloss over, that the “Stedman Plan” 
would strip the railroad of its most priceless asset 
—its tax exemptions and tax base as then consti- 
tuted. We said: 


‘Missouri Pacific (exclusive of subsidiaries) has 
present basic interest requirements of $20,726,000 
which are now totally exempt from the normal 
Federal income tax and surtax of approximately 
31%, whereas under Mr. Stedman’s plan only 
$10,029,174 of fixed and contingent interest exemp- 
tion is provided. Thus, by unwisely seeking to make 
its new securities stocks instead of bonds, the 
‘Stedman’ plan would automatically and unneces- 
sarily transfer from the treasury of the Missouri 
Pacific to the Federal tax collectors approximately 
31% of the $10,696,000 difference in bond interest 
exemption, or $3,300,000. The above calculation is 
made as though no excess profits tax were in effect. 

“So long as the excess profits tax remains in effect 
the loss to Missouri Pacific because of the ‘Stedman’ 
plan becomes even greater. In reducing the com- 
pany’s invested capital base by substituting stocks 
for bonds, Mr. Stedman would obligate the com- 
pany to huge excess profits taxes which are not 
incurred under the present capitalization. ... By 
blindly scuttling approximately $300,000,000 of the 
capital base of the present company under the plan 





he sponsors, Mr. Stedman would gratuitously incur 
an excess profits tax liability of approximately 
$7,000,000, based on 1941 earning.” 


Your decision to reject the Stedman 1941 plan 
was rewarded by savings in taxes which have since 
aggregated $65,000,000. It was with the help of 
such savings that the following debt was retired: 


Underlying bonds... .........3.2-.0ss0s0 $14,000,000 
Iron Mountain bonds............... 34,500,000 
Be eco 0 d+ Avena 28,000,000 
gE en ee 5,800,000 
eye 2 eee re 2,300,000 
Other miscellaneous................ 6,400,000 


Just as the normal Federal income tax of 31% back 
in 1941 now looks small, some day the present 


45% tax may seem so. As the war advances, and f 
to pay its cost in the peace that follows, the rail- | 
road may face taxation of earnings after bond | 
interest at the 85% level of the last war for many [ 
years. Therefore when you are asked to accept f 
stocks, dividends on which are not deductible for | 
tax purposes by the railroad, in exchange for all | 


or part of your bonds, the interest on which is 
wholly deductible for tax purposes by the railroad, 
you are blandly being asked to commit financial 
suicide, by your own vote. 


One Quick Way to Reorganization—Only 


The only quick way to get the Missouri Pacific out | 


of the Courts is to “reject” the present plan, and 
for all parties at interest to get together imme- 
diately to sponsor the simple readjustments neces- 
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By Your Own Vote! 


sary to proceed under the Mahaffie Act. The 
Mahaffie Act was passed by Congress in 1948 for 


j} reasons best described in its Committee report, 
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ace 
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to wit: 
“as a result of increasing dissatisfaction over a 
period of years by Members of Congress and by 


| large numbers of citizens with the operation of rail- 


road reorganization procedures under section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act and sharp criticism of the for- 
feitures of investments under that section.” 


A Mahaffie Act Plan Will Preserve Your Values 


The Mahaffie Act was passed by Congress in 1948 
with the express idea of correcting injustices under 
Section 77. Just as the Jersey Central in a period 
of a few months was brought out of Section 77 
under a Mahaffie Act Plan, so can the Missouri 
Pacific be brought out. Why is it that the Insurance 
Companies regard what is good for the Jersey 
Central as bad for the Missouri Pacific? 


Mark your ballot R-E-J-E-C-T 
Pili siitsiaiete tate 
Kk ae Q fF - On Behalf of Alleghany Corporation 


{THE POSITION OF ARBITRAGEURS: The arbitra- 


jgeurs, who have bought System securities and 
jsold “‘when issued” securities against them will 


ibe benefited by voting “REJECT” no less than 
J other security holders. These arbitrageurs have 
jaolready benefited in their “long” position by 
Hrecent rumors of the favorable developments 


out | 
and f 
me- | 
ces- 


‘J presaged by this message to you. They should 
}be gratified to be relieved of their ‘‘short” posi- 


tion which has moved against them, and prom- 
ises to move against them much farther. 


WARNING: Insurance companies, bankers and 
brokers having special interests in the situation, 
and especially brokers with profits in when 
issued securities, will advise you to “accept” 
the present plan. The chief argument of these 
“advisors” will be that the railroad has been in 
reorganization long enough. Heaven knows we 
know it! The truth is, the present plan is not yet 
so far along as the 1941 plan was nine years 
ago; for, besides ourselves, there are ten other 
determined appellants, whose cases, like ours, 
are in many respects stronger than they were then. 




















AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 





Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Vis- 
cose Corporation at.their regular 
meeting on Dec. 6, 1950, declared 
an extra dividend of one dollar 
($1.00) on the new common stock 
of a par value of $25.00 a share, 
payable on Dec. 28, 1950, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on Dec. 18, 1950. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 


Secretary 














Street News 




















FOREMOST DAIRIES, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Florida 


The Directors of Foremost Dairies, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla., have declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 
6% PREFERRED STOCK 
75c Per Share 
4% CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERRED STOCK 
50c Per Share 


CO.UMON STOCK 
20c Per Share 
Each Dividend is payable January 2, 
to Stockholders of record at the close 
of business, December 15. 
LOUIS KURZ, Secretary 














PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


cided YN tice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.49% Preferred Stock, $1.074 a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 





Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable February 1, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on January 10, 1951. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 




















ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


oivinenn Mae NO. 147 
we 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation has 
declared a quarter] dividend amounting to 
Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock of the Corporation, 
payable on January 10, 1951 to shareholders of 
— at the close of business on December 14, 


A. P. Tyler, Secretary. 
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Over-emphasis of minor incidents at present time a source 
of worry to market analysts—Santa Fe offers case in point 


lear-minded market analysts are 

worried by the tendency to over- 
emphasize isolated incidents, unim- 
portant in the general economic 
scheme when the country is on the 
verge of a transition to wartime econ- 
omy. 

One such was the report from 
New Mexico that a roaming Indian 
had discovered uranium on property 
owned by the Santa Fe Railroad. 
Santa Fe common shot up nearly a 
dozen points. This happened while 
the Street was hanging on every word 
from Washington on such vital sub- 
jects as the imminence of general 
price and wage controls, the situation 
in Korea and what were the Adminis- 
tration’s aims in the Far East. 

The New Mexico “find” was de- 
scribed as a low grade ore that might 
give the railroad little profit from the 
sale of the ore or its transportation. 
As one uld Santa Fe rooter put it, the 
road has profited greatly by oil dis- 
coveries on its properties but the im- 
portant thing that has made this the 
premier railroad has been and prob- 
ably always will be the steady flow of 
wheat along its rails, from Kansas and 
elsewhere. 

Santa Fe’s equity in earnings of 
non-operating subsidiaries — mainly 
oil income—was nearly $3 a share last 
year. It would take a lot of uranium 
ore profits to equal that. Yet the 
market boosted Santa Fe common $27 
million in an hour or two. 


Wall Street has always stood in 
awe of its legal talent, especially those 
with three, four or five names in the 
firm title. The Securities Acts and all 
the other New Deal devices for regu- 
lation of Wall Street were made to 
order for the legal profession. No 
matter how much the commercial 
bankers, investment bankers, Stock 
Exchange brokers and securities deal- 
ers in general have been depressed, 
lawyers’ services have always been 
in great demand. 


So the people of Wall Street have 
been greatly impressed by the mar- 
shalling of all the outstanding legal 
talent to the defense of 17 investment 
banking firms at the anti-trust suit 
being tried before Federal Judge 
Harold R. Medina. The few who 
have been able to find space in the 
courtroom have enjoyed seeing these 
legendary legal figures in the flesh 
and seeing them in action against the 
best that the Department of Justice 
has to offer. Up to now it has been 
nothing more than a clearing away 
of the underbrush preliminary to the 
main battle of wits. 

After the first two weeks of pre- 
liminary skirmishing in the invest- 
ment banking suit, an executive of one 
of the sugar companies sounded a note 
of caution to one of the defendants at 


the luncheon table the other day. 


Don’t let Judge Medina’s pleasant 
manner and his seeming harsh treat- 
ment of the Government counsel lull 
you into a feeling of security, he said. 
The sugar defendants made that mis- 
take and were found guilty on more 
than a hundred counts. 


Several of the large New York 
bank boards have come through nice- 
ly with special year-end dividends, 
following the lead of the National 
City. Annual meetings of bank stock- 
holders will be coming along soon and 
the managements have been anticipat- 
ing another wave of complaints about 
dividends, such as they had to listen 
to last January. The banks of the large 
northern and eastern cities have done 
better this year, but they cannot afford 
the dividend generosity shown recent- 
ly by industrial and railroad corpora- 
tion boards. 

Prices everywhere have soared 


since the end of the last war—every- 


where, that is, except the price for 
borrowing money. That is the current 
source of complaint in commercial 
banking circles. “We deal in money,” 
said a prominent banker the other day, 
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“our own capital funds as well as the 
money belonging to depositors. There 
has been some stiffening of money 


i rates in the past six months, but it 


hasn’t been in proportion to the rise 
in cost of doing a banking business.” 
The bankers, as some explained at 
stockholder meetings early this year, 
blame their plight on the Govern- 
ment’s maneuvers aimed at holding 
down the cost of servicing its debt of 
a quarter trillion dollars. Inwardly, 
they are happy that the Federal Re- 
serve, committed to a policy of re- 
straining inflation, finally won out 
in its difference with the Treasury 
Department. 

A senior officer in one of the 
largest banks said last week that with- 
out turning down any essential loan 
applications, it had plenty of loaning 
capacity ; that it will take consider- 
ably higher interest rates to restrain 
borrowing. 


Farm Subsidies 





Concluded from page 5 


ventory items other than cotton goes 
to the Government. Cotton growers 
receive whatever profit may be real- 
ized on sales of pooled staple held 
under loans or purchase agreements 
by CCC. 

On August 1, 1949, CCC pooled 
3,778,000 bales of 1948 cotton which 
was taken into the inventory at $603 
million. Practically all of this has 
been sold in recent months. The Octo- 
ber31 inventory shows cotton holdings 
down to $19.8 million, but despite 
the reduction of approximately $600 
million in that item, total CCC in- 
ventories have increased from $1.66 
billion to $2.03 billion during the 15 
months since the 1948 cotton was in- 
cluded. Putting it another way, non- 
cotton commodity holdings have risen 
from $1.1 billion in August, 1949 to 
$2.01 billion on October 31 last— 
practically 100 per cent. What net 
loss finally will be sustained on this 
“investment” is still anybody’s guess. 

In addition to what CCC calls its 
$2.90 billion investment, the agency 
on October 31 had $252 million in 
other obligations, including accounts 
payable and accrued liabilities (not 
otherwise defined) of $83 million, 
loans in process of $90 million, pur- 
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chase agreements of $6 million and 
other commitments amounting to $73 
million. 

All in all, the citizen who is not 
engaged in farming is being hit twice 
by the farm subsidy program, since 
he is forced to pay taxes for the 
privilege of paying high prices for the 
farm products he consumes. To some 
extent the farmer, also, pays in the 
all-round rise in his living costs 
stemming from the general inflation, 
in which the farm subsidy program is 
a factor. This, however, is partly 
offset by the subsidies the farmer re- 
ceives through the operation of the 
price-fixing program. 

The unsound base on which the 
whole farm subsidy rests has been 
brought into sharp relief by the col- 
lapse of the egg and potato programs, 
and by CCC’s own month-by-month 
reports of losses resulting from the 
effort to fix farm products prices at 
above-natural levels. Political opposi- 
tion to final abandonment of the whole 
project may be expected, and the end 
may not come for several years, but 
present indications are that the trend 
definitely is away from the managed 
agricultural economy that has been 
so strongly favored by politicos with 
an eye on the farm vote. 

Even the supposed beneficiaries 
of the farm program are beginning 
to question the long run value of sub- 
sidies. Influential farm organizations 
successfully combated the Brannan 
Plan for farm regimentation, and 
potato growers in seven states, pro- 
viding one-fourth of the potato crop, 
voted this year to reject marketing 
agreements proposed by the Agri- 
culture Department, preferring to take 
their chances in a free, unsubsidized 
market. 
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KNOTT HOTELS CORPORATION 


Notice of Dividend No. 61 


The Board of Directors of KNOTT 
HOTELS CORPORATION has this 
day declared a dividend of 32%¢ 
per share payable on Dec. 22, 
1950 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Dec. 14, 
1950. 

Willard E. Dodd 


Treasurer 


Dec. 7. 1950 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


201st Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
year-end dividend for the year 1950 of 
one dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
Common Stock, payable December 21, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 15, 
1950. Checks will be mailed. 
H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 





Philadelphia 32, December 8, 1959. 











MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.12}4 per share 
upon the shares of preferred stock of Bates 
Manufacturing Company, payable January 
1, 1951, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on December 14, 1950. A 
quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share, and an 
extra dividend of $1.25 per share, have also 
been declared upon the shares of common 
stock of Bates Manufacturing Company, 
payable December 28, 1950, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on De- 
cember 14, 1950, 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Frep C. Scrisner, Jr., Secretary 
December 7, 1950. 








OLD TOWN 
RIBBON & CARBON 
COMPANY, INC. 


DIVIDENDS No. 33 and No. 34 


The Board of Directors has declared 
an extra dividend of 15 cents and a 
dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on December 30, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 18, 1950. 


JEROME A. EATON, Treasurer 
December 12, 1950 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 


The Board of Directors at a meeting 
December 2, 1950, declared a regular 
dividend of 35 cents per share and a 
year end extra dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Common stock, pay- 
able December 28, 1950, to sharehold- 
ers of record December 13, 1950. 


CHAS. J. FERRY, 
Secretary 




















Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 














Business Background 









In Banking the old order changes; take, for example, Bankers Trust 


—And in Filmland, video forces another appraising examination 





MPORTANT MILESTONE of 

change in the history of Bankers 
Trust Company will undoubtedy be 
indicated in the bank’s historical rec- 
ords of the year 1950. In the short 
space of one year, Bankers has 
changed its business from almost 
simon-pure wholesaling of bank serv- 
ice to a combination of wholesaling 
and retailing, with the accent placed 
right now on the retail phase of its 
business. 


FULL APPRECIATION of the 
dramatic change can be gleaned from 
a cursory glimpse at Bankers Trust 
Company history. Organized origin- 
ally, in 1903 as a trust company for 
banks, the institution accepted de- 
posits of reserve funds. Later, with 
some reluctance and probably some 
misgiving, deposit service was ex- 
tended to a few select large cor- 
porations. For three or four decades, 
its business remained pronouncedly in 
the field of banking for banks, though 
it maintained a few offices on Man- 
hattan Island for the accommodation 
of other customers—and at addresses 
typifying the nature of Bankers Trust 
business: Wall Street, the main of- 
fice, and branches on Fifth Avenue, 
Park Avenue and in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. 

It had these offices at the start 
of 1950. But at the end of the year, 
its stockholders will find a fairly far- 
flung branch banking organization 
with 12 Bankers Trust branches in 
the four populous boroughs of New 
York, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve expansion is yet complete. While 
continuing its historic policy of caring 
for large institutional accounts, the 
bank is earnestly and aggressively 
seeking small business. “Our opera- 
tions,” said §. Sloan Colt, Presi- 
dent “will be geared to the efficient 
and friendly handling of the banking 
requirements of all of the people 
whether they favor us with small 
thrift, Christmas Club, checking and 
loan accounts, or business on a larger 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





scale.” This is a full brassie shot from 
the top-hat banking attitude of the 
early 1900s, as evidenced in old min- 
utes of Bankers Trust meetings of its 
Executive Committee. For instance: 
On the bank’s books some decades 
ago was a corporation with a million- 
dollar account. Good name, good ac- 
count. But, in a single month, the 
corporation drew three checks, and 
the Executive Committee in some an- 
noyance over such activity instructed 
the depositor to take the account out. 
of the bank. 

SLOUCH-HAT BANKING, or 
neighborhood service to small deposi- 
tors as contrasted with big-account 
banking, is profitable if the number of 
accounts is sufficiently large to bring 
the per-account overhead down to 
reasonable proportions. By its very 
recent acquisition of Flushing Na- 
tional Bank, Bankers Trust has 
acquired an executive who has done 
just that, and has again proved the 
profitable side of small-account bank- 
ing. He is M. Lester Mendell, who 
will serve as Vice President in charge 
of Queens County territory. Mr. 
Mendell went into banking via in- 
dustry. He is a lumberman, experi- 
enced in retailing and wholesaling, 
who joined the Flushing bank’s 
board in 1942 and, a year later, was 
made Chairman after a test of some 
of his suggestions had demonstrated 
that a small neighborhood bank could 
make a go of things if it went ag- 
gressively after business in competi- 
tion with the big fellows. He mer- 
chandised the Flushing bank as a 
‘one stop bank’’ where one could ob- 
tain any or every type of banking 
service needed. His development of 
services designed to fit the needs of 
nearby residents—wage-earners or 
merchants—drew some 25,000 cus- 
tomers to the bank, a surprisingly 
large total for so small an institution ; 
roughly twice as many, in fact, as 
Bankers obtained through the acquisi- 
tion last summer of a better known 









bank with three times the total re- 
sources of Flushing National. 


CLEARING HOUSE MEM. 
BERS in New York City are esti- 
mated to carry about 500,000 special 
checking accounts. The average de- 
posit is $175. Gross income per ac- 
count, $11. Annual income from the 
service aggregates around $5.5 mil- 
lion. And this is only one of various 
retail services available to individuals. 
What's more, the statistical picture of 
incomes is good. New York City in- 
comes in the $5,000-to-$9,999 group 
have doubled in ten years. The in- 
crease in incomes of $10,000-up has 
been about as great. “Looking ahead 
five or ten years,” said Mr. Colt, ‘we 
believe that our stockholders will be 
better off by reason of our having 
gone into the business of serving all 
of the people of the City of New 
York, no matter how large nor how 
small.”” An additional income source 
has been tapped. 






































MOVIE PROGRAM of the fu- 
ture: a flicker, then video. Such, at 
least is the forecast of Charles 
Skouras, President of National The- 
atres Corporation which operates a 
500-movie house chain. Skouras did 
not share the skepticism of many 
Hollywood producers and some Main 
Street exhibitors who laughed off 
television originally as an idle threat 
to the movies. Instead, he began ex- 
perimenting with big-screen television 
and made a survey of television’s in- 
roads into movie patronage. Results 
of survey: movie admissions were 
shown to be off 10-15 per cent in 
television areas; only 2-4 per cent in 
non-video territory. ‘We know where 
to put the blame,” said Skouras in 
displaying prospective partnership 
charm toward the young industry 
instead of manifesting a competitor's 
disdain. 


CHEAPEST COMMODITY 
AWARD for this month goes to the 
air transportation industry on the 
say-so of Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer of Eastern Air. Air tariffs up 
14 per cent since 1940, costs up many 
times that, says the flier — who be- 
lieves, however, the air carriers will 
do well in 1951 due to increasing de- 
fense freight traffic and heavier pas- 
senger travel. 
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The Exhibit of the 


Best Annual Reports 
for 1949 
Qualifying for the 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 
Will Be Displayed in 
the Following Cities: 


NEW YORK 
Display of 100 Best Reports 
Press Gallery of 


The Charles Francis Press 


Suite 1620 
461 Eighth Avenue at W. 34th Street 
Nov. 13-Dec. 29—11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


BOSTON 
Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 100 Best Reports 
Babson Institute of 


Business Administration 


Babson Park 
To Dec. 22—11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


CHICAGO 
Exhibit of 100 Best Reports 
The School of Business 


The University of Chicago 
Dec. 11-22—11 A.M. to 9 P.M. 











Exhibit of 100 Best Reports 
Business & Civics Department 
The Chicago Public Library 


Michigan and Washington Streets 
Dec. 18-Jan. 12—10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


UTICA, NEW YORK 
Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 100 Best Reports 

Utica College of 
Syracuse University 


Oneida Square 
Jan. 8-13—11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 








*The Annual Reports Exhibits 
Have Been Displayed in the Following 
Cities During the Past Five Years 


CONNECTICUT MINNESOTA PENNSYLVANIA 
Brid Minneapolis Philadelphia 
New Haven St. Paul Pittsburgh 
Stamford MISSOURI TEXAS 

Kansas C 

DELAWARE Dallas 
Wilmington St. Louis Fort Worth 

ILLAN EW JERSEY eusten 

ols Atlantie City Sen Agel 
Chieago Jersey City auate 

INDIANA Newark VIRGINIA 
Freneh Lick NEW YORK Norfolk 

LOUISIANA Buffalo WISCONSIN 
New Orleans mw Madison 

MARYLAND } Sennen Milwaukee 
Baltimore Utica CANADA 

MASS. OHIO Kingston 
Boston Cleveland en 
Springfield OKLAHOMA 

MICHIGAN Oklahoma City SWEDEN 
Detroit Tulsa Steckhoim 





*For arrangements to have an exhibit, write: 
Weston Smith, Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, 
New York 6. 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: | 1950 1949 
12 Months to October 31 





Cent’! Arizona Lt. & Pwr. $1.14 $1.25 
Fort Worth Transit...... 0.53 0.94 
General Shoe ........... 5.04 3.14 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.85 1.94 
Hormel (Geo. A.) & Co.. 4.39 3.23 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Elec. 2.58 sal 
Middle South Utilities.... 1.86 ake 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 3.18 3.16 
Tampa Electric ......... 3.37 2.72 
Wieboldt Stores ......... 0.96 2.29 
10 Months to October 31 

Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 21.49 14.13 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 11.28 6.64 
Bangor & Aroostook ..... 7.88 7.22 
Consumers Power ....... 2.22 2.13 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw.. 1.26 eee 
Great Northern Ry....... p4.83 p4.93 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..... 5.52 2.15 
Indiana Gas & Water.... 1.80 1.44 
Int’l Rys. of Cent. Amer. 1.28  D0.03 
Louisville & Nashville.... 8.01 2.64 
Maine Central R.R....... 5.63 5.87 
Pes We WI hae csnice nic 2.08 0.27 
Norfolk & Western...... 3.75 2.42 
Northern Pacific......... 4.21 1.59 
Otter Tail Power........ 1.45 ae 
Pennsylvania R.R. ...... 1.87 D0.26 
ge ere 3.78 1.70 
Reading Tube .......<<. a2.18 — 
St. Louis-San Fran. Ry... 4.14 1.46 
Seaboard Airline ........ 6.83 2.02 
Southern Pacific Co...... 10.84 6.86 
a 9.53 3.88 
Union Pacific R.R....... 11.07 7.17 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 1.52 1.41 
Virginian Railway ...... 3.33 1.01 
Western Maryland ....., 5.84 3.81 
9 Months to October 31 
ee 3.65 2.80 
Crowley Milner ......... 0.78  D0.07 
Kennedy’s, Inc. .......... 1.22 0.63 
ee ee ree 1.34 1.54 


3 Months to October 31 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams. 1.95 1.31 
Smith (A. O.) Corp...... 1.94 1.92 

13 Weeks to October 28 
Macy (R. H.) & Co...... 1.39 0.64 


12 Months to September 30 


Beech Aircraft Corp...... 0.98 1.54 
Brewing Corp. of Amer... D13.62 D10.80 
Canadian Car & Foundry *1.05 *2.72 
Guantanamo Sugar ...... 2.45 1.40 
a er ear 1.04 0.17 
Meyercord Co. .......... 0.54 0.83 
Plymouth Cordage ...... 8.18 2.76 
Ryerson & Haynes....... 1.75 1.31 
Tishman Realty & Con... 1.29 0.95 
Wayne Screw Products.. 0.17 0.14 
Wee Me. dca dh caeeess 1.91 1.35 

9 Months to September 30 
Arkansas-Missouri Pwr... 1.27 1.54 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.. 6.60 5.58 
Clinton Foods .......... 2.28 3.06 
Dominguez Oil Fields.... 3.23 3.51 
Kings County Lighting... 0.22 0.33 
Los Angeles Transit Lines 0.28 0.54 
Marmon-Herrington ..... D0.09 0.15 
Philadelphia Co.......... 0.74 boa 
8 ea eee 0.34 D0.76 
Standard Gas & Elec..... 0.82 0.47 
eS a are 2.50 1.51 


6 Months to September 30 


Douglas Oil (Calif.)..... 0.001 0.26 
First Nat’l Stores........ 4.23 4.02 

13 Weeks to September 30 
Columbia Pictures........ 4.29 4.82 


*Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. p—Pre- 
ferred stock. D—Deficit. 














CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today the following dividends were 
declared: 

On the Preference stock, a final dividend 
of two per cent in respect of, and from earn- 
ings for, the year 1950, payable on February 
1, 1951, to stockholders of record at 3 p.m. 
on December 29, 1950. 

On the Ordinary Capital stock, a final 
dividend of four per cent (one dollar per 
share) in respect of the year 1950, payable 
in Canadian funds on February 28, 1951, to 
shareholders of record at 3 p.m. on Decem- 
ber 29, 1950. 

The Directors point out that net earnings 
from railway operations for the year con- 
tinue to show improvement over last year; 
three per cent of the dividend declared to- 
day on the Ordinary Capital stock is at- 
tributable to railway operations and one per 
cent to income from other sources. 

The interim dividend declared in August 
last was attributable to income from sources 
other than railway operations and the total 
dividend for the year is thus at the rate of 
six per cent, one half from each source. 

In recent years the declaration of the final 
dividend has not been made until after the 
close of the year to which the dividend 
applied. In future, so far as may be pos- 
sible, an announcement in respect of a final 
dividend will be made before the close of 
the year. 

By order of the Board. 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, December 11, 1950. 
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AUNAVUNEVONGUUOGUUOGSUOAGDAONEOOADOOONDUONRNOONDONDUNNAOOOOANONNAONEOOOENONONONOOONEONyES 
New England Gas ue 
and Electric Association 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 15 





The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.12% per 
share on the 4%% cumulative 
convertible preferred shares ot 
the Association payable January 
1, 1951 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business December 
15, 1950. 

H.C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 


SUUANNANNAANAENANUAGAAGAOANNAOEAUEAUAAOANEOOEAOOOOOODEOOGOUEDOOUENGEOUEOUOOEOOOOEOONOUEOUOO OOO OOOOOOEOOTE 
HENNUOOGADOENONEAUNNONAUENOEADOGOONOUGOUGOUNEAUAOUEOOEOONOOOOOUOOOOOOAOUOOUOOONOAEOOUOOONOUOOONONNOOUT 











New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
December 13, 1950. 
DIVIDEND NO. 393 


The Board of Directors of this Company, at a Meeting 
held this day, declared a dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the outstanding capital stock, payable on 
December 23, 1950, to stockholders ef record at the close 
of business on December 18, 1950. This distribution 
Tepresents the final dividend in respect ef earnings for 


the year 1950. 
W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 

















MARTIN-PARRY 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of fifteen cents (15c) on the Capital 
Stock of the Corporation, payable January 5, 
1951, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 22, 1950. 


' T. Russ Hill, President 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 





The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 





Incerporated: 1947, Delaware, as successor in reorganization to a com- 
pany organized in 1880 as a consolidation of established lines. Office: 139 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting: Third Thursday 
in April. Number of stockholders (March 15, 1950): Preferred, 4,837; 
common, 7,194 


Capitalization: 


Oe re ee et ee er re Se $88,922,929 
*Preferred stock 5% ‘‘A’’ cum. (to extent earned) conv 

ee ED. ScewiionsscaGsesen awoxh onen ee eesen se eaeuese® 705,248 shs 
CeO SEO: COD DOE) ss i6o sc eds oe sscssesesenashouenem 1,409,041 shs 


*Callable at $105; convertible into common stock, share for share. 


Business: Operates 7,650 miles of track in 14 states, includ- 
ing Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Arkansas and Texas. Serves such leading cities as 
Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Twin Cities, Omaha and Den- 
ver. Major sources of revenues are petroleum, agricultural 
products, iron and steel products, lumber and manufactures. 


Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $28.9 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $46.9 
million. Book value of common stock, $157.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: In 1948, new preferred paid $5 and $20 
on 1944-47 arrears, regular since; on present common, 1948 
to date. 


Outlook: Earning power is importantly influenced by vol- 
ume of agricultural and industrial tonnage, both of which 
should be sustained at high levels under Defense program 
and broadening of national crop goals. 


Comment: Preferred and common issues are improving in 
position among the speculative rails. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 





Earned per share...*$19.18 $11.98 $8.37 $5.75 $9.29 $10.30 $9.83 $5.61 
Dividends paid .... None None None None None 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Pb sikuaspeeknncan Not y51 31 42% 41% 50% 
eRe aL ee — Available — 719 719% 25% 25% 36% 





*Pro forma. tWhen-issued basis; listed New York Stock Exchange January 1948. 
*+Nine months to September 30 vs. $6.67 in same 1949 period. 





Incerporated: 1870, Ohio; controlled by Standard Oil Company until 
latter’s dissolution a 1911. Office: Midland Building, Coe tnd Ohio. 


Annual meeting: Last Monday in April. Number of stockho! Pre- 
ferred (December 3 1949), 2,099; common (November 18, oo is, 896. 
Capitalization: 

ine tome , vg ae rp! Spe tpi oof = -_ 
*Preferred stoc! cum. ( DOE) 040650 odensncceseced 

Common stock ($10 par) betccetaunsectees PERSE AT CSA Ree 3,574, "662 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $100; callable otherwise at $103 through 
July 15, 1951, less $1 each two years to $100 after July 15, 1955. 


Business: Produces about a third of refinery runs (110,000 
barrels daily at capacity) from properties mainly in Louisi- 
ana, Kansas, Illinois and Iowa. Retail outlets in Ohio ap- 
proximate 4,050 (about 320 owned). Sohio subsidiary heads 
group holding leases on 1.5 million and exploration permits 
on about 9 million acres in Saskatchewan. Jointly with Sun, 
owns new 1,000-mile Texas-to-Ohio pipeline. 

Management: Strong. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $64.7 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $7.3 million; market- 
able securities, $37.6 million. Book value of common stock, 
$40.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; pay- 
ments on common 1912-33 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Business will continue to reflect demand for re- 
fined petroleum products, but company’s relatively non- 
integrated status makes it vulnerable to variations in the 
spread between crude and finished product prices. 

Comment: Preferred is of high grade; common interesting 
primarily as a steady income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. - 12 $2.86 $1.10 $3.43 $4.41 $6.89 $4.26  §$$3.90 
Dividends paid ..... .00 1.00 1.00 $1.00 1.37% 11.62% 2.00 $2.00 
MIM on sauaesansnes he 20 27 30 uy 35 rhs 33% 
LOW seeeeeeeeeeeees 15 16 19% 20% 23% 25% 


“Adjusted for 2%-for-1 stock split in 1945. tIncludes $6.42 profit from sale of 
securities. tPlus 2% in stock. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.98 in same 1949 
peri 





Eaton Manufacturing Company 


The S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Company 





page= 1916, Ohio; succeeding a company organized in N. J. in 
1911. Office: 739 East 140th Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. Annual meeting: 
ine. Wednesday in March. Nuinber of stockholders (February, 1950): 


nprcaangoorecaead 


Long term $600,000 
Capital ts ota DIG h cn sc hcs kakeccd Senos saaeR eee een 1,789,942 shs 


Business: A leading manufacturer of parts for automotive, 
aircraft, railroad, farm implement, household appliance, 
marine and diesel engine and other industries. Products 
include truck axles, pumps, valves, tappets, leaf and coil 
springs, car heaters, castings, stampings and spring lock- 
washers. Major part of output is for original equipment, but 
replacement business is important. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, September 30, 
1950, $30.4 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $11.7 million; market- 
able securities, $6.6 million. Book value of stock, $28.71 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923 to date. 

Outlook: Although original equipment demand from the 
automotive industry, which accounts for more than half of 
sales, is likely to recede over the medium term, company’s 
diversified activities place the shares in a better position 
than the average automotive parts producer. 

Comment: Capital stock is above-average in its group. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 





Earned per share....+$2.60 $2.66 $2.44 $2.01 $4.17 $6.15 $4.61 4t$5.82 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 3.50 3.00 4.00 
reer 22% 26 33% 35% 283% 33% 22% 39% 
BIE inci halos divas eure 17% 20% 24% 19% 243% 30% 21% 29 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1  siock split in 1948. 7After $1.07 contingency reserves; 
includes $1.79 postwar refunds. tNine months to September 30 vs. "$3. 58 in same 
1949 period. 
28 





somone: 1881, Pennsylvania, to continue a business established in 
1844. Office: 211 South 12th St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. Annual meeting’ 
First Tuesday in April. Nmber of stockholders (December 31, 1949) : 2,536 


macnn 


a | nf er een eo ee er ee Non 
Capital stock ae330 DD oso cctiee teed ss ehh ted eees hee 349,899 ons 


Business: Manufactures dental instruments and equipment, 
flexible shafting and casings for aircraft, radios, portable 
tools, etc. Subsidiaries operate factories in London, Eng- 
land, and Rio de Janeiro, and sales branches in Canada and 
Australia. Company operates 21 sales outlets in the U. S&S. 
and products purchased for resale account for 40% of 
total volume. Acquired the retail businesses of Bridges 
Dental Supply (Denver) and Dentist’s Supply Co. of N. Y. 

Management: Among leaders in this specialized industry. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $10.3 million; ratio, 6.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.3 
million; inventories, $6.2 million. Book value of stock, $40.92 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1881 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for replacement dental supplies nor- 
mally is comparatively stable, and profit margins wide; sales 
of new equipment show wider variations. Industrial product 
division is more sensitive to general business conditions. 

Comment: Although a specialty issue, long dividend record 
qualifies stock as a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share... $1.89 $2.52 $2.13 $5.05 $4.12 $4.40 $2.69 +$1.53 
Dividends paid .... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.45 1.60 1.60 1.60 *1.60 
TAR. divises scicvo sass 20 22 31% 44 34 27% 32% 41 

TE! tp.ccds e8S estas 15 18 215% 27% 26% 23 23% 27% 


‘Plus 5% in steck. ftNine months to September 30 vs. $1.79 in same 1949 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Company 
Addressograph-Multi .Q75c 
Admiral COEps :..06 605 Q25c 
Amerada Petroleum ...E$3 
Am. Air Filter........ Q25c 

DOW nahn sas dhinn gale E25c 
Am. Brake Shoe........ 50c 

BO a tawitaceeesneens E$1 
Am. Cable & Radio..... 20c 
Am. Crystal Sugar....Q30c 
Am. European Sec... . $2.10 
Am. Hard Rubber..... E$1 
Am. International ....Y52c 
American News....... B25c 

DS chekenicaeniusxees E$1 
Am. Viscose ..........E$l 
Am. Zine Lead & S...Q50c 


Anderson Prichard 


fer ere Q30c 
IRD. sakedeenetoaxseed E25c 
Angostura-Wupper. ...Q5c 
ee ery E5c 
Argus GCOmp.. ..6...0 *Q15c 
Barker: BGG.i sss. c.s Q50c 
a FOE gio ss Fics $1 
ie baew eithe «owt E75c 
Birdsbone Steel Fdry..Q15c 
SW ase heeasetetxe Y40c 
Bliss & Laughlin....... 30¢ 
DG: wesesn eee ees E80c 
Book-of-the-Month 
COIRP eee tiactoucsey Q25c 
AMR s Shabana cues E15c 
braniff Airways ....... 25c 
Brown SMOG ..0.0.2.5. Y$1 
dg ee Q12%c 
Calif. Packing ..... Q62%c 
Canadian Pacific Ry....Y$1 
Carter (J.W.) Co.. -Q10c 


Chesapeake Corp. (Va.) .50c 
Chic. North West. Ry.$1.50 
Clayton & Lambert. be 
SF kta leu een 34 E25¢ 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet ... “ESI 
Cons, Mining & S..*S$1.50 
ere ye ae ere *E$4 
Cons. Retail Stores... .Q53c 
Container Corp. Am. E62%c 


Continental Baking ...Q40c 
Cont’l Car-Na-Var ......3c 
Corning Glass Works. . .25c 
EMD testpebeesece tat: E$1 
Cream of Wheat........ 40c 
Crowley, Milner ....... 25c 
Cuban Am. Sugar...... 25c 
PE casts timieaweiak 25c 
oon neces Q75c 
Davega Stores ....... Q35c 
Davidson Bros. ...... Q10c 
Detroit Alum. & 
| RS? eae Q12%c 
Detroit Edison.........30c 
Detroit Steel Prod.....50c 
DO vii anche es E$1.25 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Ce ene nh oeee ls Q50c 
2 te Ree Q25c 
Doehler-Jarvis ....... Q50c 
TO ica x 5 Miri te bales E25c 
Dominion Steel & Coal 
CAs Se wks as ce naneee Q38C 
i ee eee *E37c 
Duplan Corp. ........ E25c 
Elastic Stop Nut....... 40c 
TR salou 25irs Pas deed 20c 
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12-26 
12-27 
12-22 
12-22 
12-21 
1-15 
1-15 
1- 2 
12-27 
12-27 
12-30 
12-26 
12-26 
1- 2 
12-23 
12-22 
ag 
12-20 
- 3 
1-25 


12-29 

1-15 
12-21 
12-21 


Canal 
NON bs 
i) 
N 


"42-23 


12-23 
12-27 
12-27 


1-12 
1-12 
12-28 
12-26 
2-1 


12-14 
12-15 
12-18 
12-15 
12-15 
12-19 
12-19 
12-15 
12-15 
12-16 
12-18 
12-12 
1- 5 
1- 5 
12-18 
12-15 


12-18 
12-18 
12-15 
12-15 

1-31 
12-20 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-18 
12-18 


12-18 
12-18 
12-18 
12-15 
12-15 

1-31 
12-29 
12-20 
12-16 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-13 
12-18 
12-18 
12-18 
12-14 
12-15 
12-20 
12-16 
12-16 
12-19 
12-18 
12-18 
12-18 
12-15 
12-14 

1-11 


12-15 
12-22 
12-15 
12-15 


12-16 
12-16 
12-15 
12-15 


13-22 
12-22 
12-18 
12-14 

1-15 





Company 
El. Storage Battery... Y$1 
Felt & Tarrant........ :Q20c 
Florence Stove ........ 75c 
Florsheim Shoe Cl. A...25c 

De EE Bs cenaes 12%c 
Froedtert Grain & 

BE -caslisssauaxes Q25c 

Pa er E25c 
Gamble-Skogmo ...... Y60c 

SS, 2 ee Q62%c 
General Baking ........ 15c 

SS ee ee rer E25c 
Gen. Public Service... .25c 
General Time ........ Q50c 

Dl sdhiéaviehiates E50c 
Gillette Safety Razor. .Q50c 
Harbison-Walker 

| Em rere E50c 
Hart Schaffner & 

fete Peete TE ee 40c 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ....E20c 
— CRED canacs Q15c 


pals «ee Cits. 
| > 2 Sy Seer ere E2u%c 


Interchemical Corp. ....70c 
Int’l Minerals & 

CT widncsaaattes 80c 

eee Q$1 
i eh: ey Pee 15c 
Island Creek Coal...... 75¢ 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur.Q35c 

EN Daceiasa once eraars E25c 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel 

Pre Q62M%c 

Do $1.50 Cl. A...Q62%c 
Knott Hotels ...... QO32%c 
eS eee Q37%4ec 
RE GO hig ccawes 15c 
La Salle Extension 

ST ee eee eee E10c 
Lees (Jas.) & Sons... E60c 
EE Sinica via cnawdks Q$! 
Locke Steel Chain....Q40c 


Louisville Gas & EI. 
eee oe 45c 


Marine Midland ....Q12 ae 
OS gs a 

Michigan Bumper . ane 
Michigan Steel Cast. .62%4c 


Middle South Util...... 30e 
Middle States Pet...... 50c 
Miller-Wohl 


Molybdenum Corp. .Q12%c 
Do Peer rere nC eo El2%c 
Morris Plan Am...... Q5c 
Murray Ohio Mig. .Q37'%c 
| Pert went E37%c 
Nat’l Aviation ...... Y$1.40 


Nat’l Linen Service..... 20c 


National Shares ....... 15c 
De sence. aceeeliz 1.70 
Melt Germ ..cccass QOl7%c 


New Eng. El. System.Q20c 


N. Y. & Hon. Rosario... .$1 
N. Y. Water Service. Q$1.25 

MO Crees Y$1.75 
Noma Electric ......... 25c 
Novadel-Agene ...... Y50c 
Pacific Finance ...... E40c 


Old Town Rib. & Car..Q30c 


| ee eee eae Se E15c 
Pacific Pub. Ser......Q25c 
Pacific Tel. & Tel.. . $1.75 
Patino Mines & Ent. . . 50c 
i Bases «0a aes nae a -Y$1 


Peninsular Met. Prod.....5c 


able 
12-21 
12-26 
12-28 

1- 2 

1- 2 


1-31 
12-28 
12-23 
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Hidrs 

Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Penna. Water & Pr..... 50c 1-2 12-15 
Petroleum Corp. Am. .$1.20 12-23 12-13 
Phoenix Hosiery ....12¥%c 12-27 12-18 

Se scateawivesexns t E50c 12-27 12-18 
oe errr QlSc 1-2 12-15 
Pond Creek 

rere $1 12-22 12-14 
Pratt & Lambert........ 95c 12-30 12-18 
Providence Gas ........ l6c 12-26 12- 6 
Raymond Concrete P..E80c 12-20 12- 9 
Richfield Oil ........ Q75c 12-15 11-28 

vcs aeagneaad dens E75c 12-15 11-28 
Netee €Oe. kc ccctad: 37¥%c 12-27 12-18 

De ovscekusseceeeees E$1 12-27 12-18 
Seaboard Air L. R.R..Q75ce 12-27 12-15 

Te” «<tbsaduseuncans E50c 12-27 12-15 
Shamrock Oil & Gas..Q40c 12-29 12-18 
Ce eer E$1 12-27 12-15 
Sipe Ble. 2. cicccccs E$3 12-27 12-15 
ee ae” RM ccwens 35c 12-30 12-18 

BE x dbsavavietexway E65c 12-30 12-18 
Seerey Cori:. .s<sic- F#Q50c 12-18 12-1 
Stasvett (h..S.) Cei..ss: 75c 12-27 12-20 
Sterchi Bros. Stores.Q374%c 3-9 2-23 
ae YiSe 12-27 12-15 
Sunbeam Corp. ...... Q50c 12-28 12-18 

| el POOR E$1 12-28 12-18 
Sun Chemical .......... 15c 12-23 12-15 

| REPRE re E30c 12-23 12-15 
Superior Oil (Calif.)....$1 12-21 12-14 
Technicolor, Inc. ...... 50c 12-27 12-15 
Texas & Pacific ae $1 12-28 12-21 

ree ee E$1 12-24 12-21 
Texas Textile Mills..S20c 12-30 12-10 
Udylite Corp. ........ Q35e 1-15 1-2 
United Board & 

Te *S30c 1-15 12-30 

i le Sadak, is hes *E30c 1-15 12-30 
U.S Radiator... ..5.. 20° 2) 1-19 
United Shoe Mach...Q62% 1-5 12-19 
U. S. Smelting.........50¢ 12-23 12-15 
Universal Cyclops St’l.Q25¢ 12-27 12-15 

Se Bi as ata ie E75ce 12-27 12-15 
West. Un. Tel Cl. ..$2 12-29 12-22 
Victor Chemical W ks..90e 12-27 12-15 
Waldorf System ..... Q25e 1-2 12-20 
West Penn Power...... 50c 12-22 12-8 
bc’ aaa eee QO50c 1-2 12-15 

eRe I rere er E$1 1-2 12-15 
York RY wave du cde 37%c 861-2 12-20 
: Accumulations 
Central States Electric 

2 iS Seer Ac 12-27 12-15 

Do 6% pf. B...... 37%c 12-27 12-15 

Oo SS 37%c 12-27 12-15 
Federal Grain, Ltd. 

Mba tie sinew a $6.52 12-29 12-14 
Iowa Electric 

og of Saree $1.75 12-27 12-15 

Do 6%% pf. B...... $1.50 12-27 12-15 
United Dye & Chemical : 

PONS ance dc tnewons 5 1-2 12-15 

Stock 
Am. Brake Shoe....... 10% 1-10 12-19 
Colgate-Palm.- Peet 5% 1-9 12-13 
Copper Range ........ 25% 12-29 12-15 
Davega Store ......... 10% 1-2 12-14 
General Time ........ 10% 1-19 12-19 
Int’l Minerals & 

IE «6 roca Abe wdc 10% 12-28 12-20 
ey SS) ee 5% 1-30 12-29 
Middle States Pet. ....4% 1-31 1- 8 
Noma Electric .......25% 1 30 12-15 

*In Canadian funds. Reprinted. _ B—Bi- 
monthly. E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. S—Semi- 
annually. Y—Year-end. 
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Dividend Changes 


Amerada Petroleum: Extra of $3 pay- 
able December 22 to stock of record De- 
cember 18. 

American Molasses: Extra of 10 cents 
payable December 28 and quarterly of 10 
cents payable January 3, both to stock 
of record December 22. 

American Viscose: Extra of $1 pay- 
able December 28 to stock of record De- 
cember 18. 

Bank of New York & Fifth Avenue: 
Extra of $2 payable December 26 and 
quarterly of $3.50 payable January 2, 
both to stock of record December 18. 

Bates Manufacturing: Extra of $1.25 
and quarterly of 75 cents, both payable 
December 28 to holders of record De- 
cember 14. 

Beneficial Corp: Extra of 10 cents 
payable December 29 to stock of record 
December 12 and quarterly of 10 cents 


payable January 31 to stock of record 
January 15. 

Branifi Airways: 25 cents payable De- 
cember 28 to stock of record December 
18. This is first payment since 1946, 

Briggs Mfg.: $1.50 payable December 
22 to stock of record December 15. This 
brings 1950 total to $3.50 as $1 was paid 
in September and 50 cents each in the 
first two quarters. 

Canadian Pacific Railway: Final for 
1950 of $1 in Canadian funds payable 
February 28 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 29. 

A. M. Castle: Special of 50 cents pay- 
able December 28 to stock of record De- 
cember 22. 

Chicago & North Western: $1.50 on 
the common and $2.65 on the preferred, 
both payable December 27 to stock of 
record December 15. The company, in 
announcing the dividends, said the decla- 
ration on the preferred brings payments 
on this issue in 1950 to $5.15 and in- 








be closed. 


67 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 








INTERNATIONAL 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation has declared 
a cash dividend of fifteen cents (15¢) per share 
and a stock dividend at the rate of five shares 
for each 100 shares, on the capital stock of the 
Corporation, both payable on January 30, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 29, 1950. The transfer books will not 


O. C. BUCHANAN 
Treasurer 


December 13, 1950 
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ciudes distribution of the unpaid accumy. 
lation of 15 cents a share for 1949. The 
common dividend is the first since De. 
cember 31, 1948, when $2 was paid. 

Davega Stores: Quarterly of 35 cents 
and extra 10 per cent in stock, both pay. 
able January 2 to stock of record De. 
cember 14. 

Duplan: Special of 20 cents payable 
December 28 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 18. 

Electric Storage Battery: Year-end oj 
$1 payable December 21 to stock of rec- 
ord December 15. This makes total oj 
$2.50 for the year vs. $2.25 in 1949. 

General Aniline & Film: 25 cents and 
an extra of 75 cents on the Class A 
stock, both payable December 20 to 
stock of record December 11. This will 
be the first payment since October 1946, 
when 50 cents was disbursed. 

General Baking: Extra of 25 cents 
payable December 23 to stock of record 
December 15 and quarterly of 15 cents 
payable February 1 to stock of record 
January 17. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass: Extra of 20 cents 
payable December 26 to stock of record 
December 18. Quarterly of 30 cents 
previously declared will be paid Janu- 
ary 2. 

Interchemical: 70 cents payable De- 
cember 28 to stock of record December 
15. Company paid 40 cents November 1. 

Kellogg Co.: Stock dividend on the 
common payable December 20 to stock 
of record December 8. The dividend in 
the amount of $7 will be paid in pre- 
ferred stock. 

Noma Electric: 25 cents payable De- 
cember 27 plus 25 per cent in stock pay- 
able January 30, both to stock of record 
December 15. Previous declaration was 
a 3 per cent stock dividend in February 
1949, and last cash declaration was 37% 
cents in November 1948. 

Pacific Finance: Special of 40 cents 
payable December 27 to stock of record 
December 18. 

Patino Mines: 50 cents plus a year-end 
of $1, both payable December 28 to 
stock of record December 19. 

Savannah Sugar: Extra of $1 and 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable De- 
cember 20 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 12. 

Sharon Steel: Extra of $1 payable De- 
cember 27 to stock of record December 
15. On October 2 company declared 75 
cents on the new common arising from 
a 50 per cent stock dividend, payable 
December 30 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 15. 

Singer Manufacturing: Special of $3 
payable December 27 to stock of record 
December 15. This brings 1950 total to 
$15 as the company previously declared 
quarterlies of $1.50 plus $1.50 extra in 
each of the four quarters. 

Sun Chemical: Extra of 30 cents and 
quarterly of 15 cents, both payable De- 
cember 23 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 15. 

U. S. Trust Co. of New York: Quar- 
terly of $8.75 on the currently outstand- 


ing 40,000 shares of capital stock, pay- ff 


able January 2 to stock of record De- 
cember 11. The trustees also declared 
the 150 per cent stock dividend payable 
December 27 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 11. 

Western Union: $2 on the Class A 
payable December 29 to stock of record 
December 22. This is first dividend 
since April 1, 1948, when $1 was paid. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Commercial Solvents Corporation 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation 





Incorporated: 1919, Maryland, purchasing certain plants and research 
laboratories from the U. 8. Government. Corporate office: 7 E. Redwood 
St., Baltimore, Md. General office: 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. ¥. Annual meeting: First Thursday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1949): 23,397. 


Capitalization: 


Re OE GG aha o loc Seid ceaacewnes Copeeenwewuecaperendens None 
Ce RUE AOD BORD ooo vikckccccceccsaseecddcnaceseckcccwcaeee ae 
Business: Produces (by both biological and synthetic 


processes) agricultural chemicals, industrial chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, potable spirits and automotive specialties (anti- 
freeze, etc.). One of the larger producers of solvents and of 
antibiotics. Company 65% owns Thermatomic Carbon, and 
has a 17% interest in Pacific Molasses, Ltd., which owns 
Commercial Molasses. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $13.5 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $4.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $150,000; inventories, $8.7 million. Book value of stock, 
$12.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922-37 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Lessening dependence on alcohol and its deriva- 
tives and increasing emphasis on ethical drugs and newer 
chemicals improve the company’s longer term prospects and 
should tend to increase earnings stability. 


Comment: Shares are speculative but improving in quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share....*$1.10 *$0.96 $0.77 $2.17 $3.44 $2.10 $1.28 $1.07 
Dividends paid ..... 0.60 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.25 
en ere 16 18% 25% 32% 26% 295% 20% 24% 
BR, Sr eeneeeeee ewes 9% 14% 15% 19 20% 16 13% 155% 





*Including postwar refunds: $0.26 in 1943, $0.22 in 1944. 


7Nine months to Sep- 
tember 30 vs. $0.94 in same 1949 period. 





Mission Corporation 





incorporated: 1934, Nevada, by Standard Oil Company of New Jersey as 
a vehicle for distribution of incorporator’s holdings of stock of Tide- 
water Associated Oil Company and Skelly Oil Company. Offices: Penn- 
sylvania Bldg., Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in 
May at Las Vegas, Nev. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 


25,151. 

Capitalization: 

IE, OE 6 hon aaa'k Rab acdsdnet Sededesdegeaheeanenus *$10,000,000 
Ee SS ae error errr rrr ere ree 71,374,145 shs 





*Notes payable. +645,608 shares (47%) held by Pacific Western Oil 
Company, June 30, 1950. 


Business: A small producer operating in the Rice field of 
Kansas. Company’s income is derived mainly from its hold- 
ings of Skelly Oil Company (59.4%); Tide Water Associated 
Oil Company (12.6%) and Mission Development (35.3%), in 
turn holding 1,416,693 shares (21.1%) of Tide Water. 

Management: Experienced in the oil industry. 


Financial Position: June 30, 1950 balance sheet still re- 
flected holding company status: Cash, $1.2 million; invest- 
ments (common stocks of oil companies, including 1,001,194 
shares of Mission Development, 1,551,036 of Skelly Oil and 
803,700 of Tide Water Associated): stated value, $28.9 million 
vs. market value of $118.7 million. Net asset value of capital 
stock (at market for investments), $79.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936-48. 

Outlook: Despite some jl production on its own account, 
company derives the major portion of its income from in- 
vestments in other oil enterprises. 

Comment: Stock is an indirect speculation in Tide Water 
and Skelly. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.34 $1.59 $1.72 $1.73 $1.94 $3.89 $3.40 +$2.18 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.45 1.50 *1.00 * * 

MMR? Sees batons 25 23% 37 44 56% 13% 54% 69% 
RO ee ee 135% 17% 22% 28 28% 38% 38% 46% 





*Paid one-third share Mission Development in 1948, one-half share each in 1949 
and 1950. {Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.58 in same 1949 period. 
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Incorporated: 1922, Delaware. to acquire companies originally estab- 
lished in 1860 and 1873. Office: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: First Monday in April. Number of stockholders (Feb- 
ruary, 1950): Preferred, 400; common, 1,200. 


Capitalization: 


RT ES 5.6.6: bc wucdadeddasensiesanadaewadeeseaesasdee .....None 
*Preferred stock 642% cum. Series A ($100 par)............ 78,343 shs 
CT ECE BOND cw 6 vc icc ccinccccccdsauncceedaccsccccsSeeeenae Um 





*Redeemable at $110. +Also 38,760 publicly held warrants to buy 1.4 
common shares at $28.99 per share, and 5,100 options at $15 per share 
until December 18, 1951. tAdjusted for stock dividend in 1950. 


Business: The leading U. S. maritime salvage company, 
and one of the country’s important construction organiza- 
tions. Construction operations are nation-wide, while sal- 
vage work covers the coasts of North and South America, 
the Great Lakes, and the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Caribbean Sea and the West Indies. 


Management: Experienced, and technically well qualified. 
Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $5.6 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $3.6 million. Book 


value of common stock, $17.53 per share, adjusted for subse- 
quent stock dividend. 


Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared January, 1945; 
regular since; on common 1929-31 and 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Construction outlays face recession under restric- 
tions on new work imposed by National Production Author- 
ity, but substantial volume under way when curbs became 
effective, and results of salvage operations, should cushion 
impact on nearby earnings. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive; common is speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $1.18 $0.81 $0.42 $1.88 $4.24 $2.98 $1.74 $1.41 
Dividends paid .... None None None 0.36 1.038 1.14 1.14 $2.49 
WE fadexsacixscss 6% 10% 16% 18% 18% 19% 16% 24% 
BMT ckccwsnceinnes 35% 4% 9% 10% 12% 12% 12% 14% 





*Adjusted for 40% stock dividend in October, 1950. 7Six months to June 30 vs. 
$0.42 in same 1949 period. tPaid 40% stock dividend. §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
January 5, 1948; formerly on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 





Novadel-Agene Corporation 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as successor to a business incorporated in 
1926. Office: 11 Mill Street, Belleville, New Jersey. Annual meeting: 
Second Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1949): 1,000. 
Capitalization: 
es CY Cac oid cca ccana area decdscdiessse ceckuaerseannenwed None 


Cee RE CUD cid iiccetccccesccencececdccaxtasedtes °470,018 shs 
*41% owned by Wallace & Tiernan Co., December 31, 1948. 


Business: Markets the Novadel and Dyox processes for 
bleaching, maturing and aging of wheat flour. Low costs 
and close trade relationships have maintained a strong com- 
petitive position. Holds a patent on Kooler-Keg, for cooling 
beer barrels, and manufactures special separation equipment 
for millers and others, as well as Novadelox and other or- 
ganic peroxides. 


Management: Experienced; has had good record. 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 


1949, $2.9 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.1 
million. Book value of stock, $9.37 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1929 to date. 
Outlook: Expiration of patents and difficulties attending 


use of substitute for Agene process cloud company’s future 
despite strong trade position built up in earlier years. 


Comment: Stock has a substantial risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $2.06 $2.38 $2.63 =e $2.07 $1.69 $1.51 


Dividends paid ..... 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 0.75 $1.25 
High (N. Y. Curb).. 27% 27% 40 40 31% 22% 19 18% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... .16% 23 26% 29% 18% 12% 13% 13% 
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these booklets will be sent direct , a= fF ‘ READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
from the issuing firms to which 240 | seastnal Variation —ee 215 
your request will be forwarded. 220 — 1935-39=100 ra 210 
Booklets are not mailed out by Y, 205 
Financial World itself. 200 wh / 
Confine each —, eo re- 180 200 
quest for a single booklet, 160 195 
ivi let INDEX OF | 
a 140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 190 
ee ne Te 120 Federal Reserve Board 185 
e BOO s pa e 1950 180 
FINANCIAL WORLD 100 
A N D 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 J $ 0 
, a aeam 
Protection of Vital Records—A business man's Trade Indicators Nov. 25 Dee. 3 —* — 
digest of facts on the protection of vital |QElectrical Output (KWH)................... 6,508 6,716 6,909 5,881 
records, currency and other valuables against |§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 81.7 100.5 101.3 94.1 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. PR Ge ONS oie once ese cndaes sas 701,421 739,922 750,000 668,825 
tes 1950 .. 
Progress Report on Reports—Amplified anal- Nov. 22 Nov. 2 Dec. 6 Dec. 7 
ysis of the improvements and changes made |qnet Loans ...--s0.s0c200. ( Federal ).... $30,035 $30,586 $30,580 $2481 
in corporation annual reports during the past |qTotal Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 16,989 17,097 17,274 = 13,807 
ten years, with concrete suggestions for future /¢Total Brokers’ Loans...... } Members $.... 1,459 1671 1,464 2,002 
refinements and additions. {U. S. Gov't Securities...... | 94 .... 33,309 32,984 32,924 37,153 
Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on esa! + Wehbe l Cities Fae be wen re pho 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- adie Lh ison ‘New Work City) micaereinanti 1187 1 372 1.149 155) 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. ee ae en nem ee ae “i 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing ee eae ae Ce a 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with oote 
hinhtienis ok a tpsielile: adineinn, Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange ip 
Electric Typewriter—New brochure on the peat wre 6 ear : sa a... 1950 Range — 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several | 39 Industrials. 226.16 225.94 226.74 227.30 229.19 229.27 22927 19681 
features, which contribute to the efficiency |59 Railroads .. 70.49 70.35 7250 7357 7442 7348 7442 51.24 
ilacmsiiaieascatiinsinie 15 Utilities ... 39.31 39.25 39.07, 39.12 39.37 39.26 = 44.26 «37.40 
Humanizing Reports—Reprint of an address |95 Stocks .... 82.29 82.18 83.03 83.53 84.28 83.93 84.80 70.34 
on the precepts of corporation annual report peaks December -- att Ny 5 A 
preparation. Points out the opportunities af- | petails of Stock Trading: 6 7 8 9 11 12 
forded by a well-organized annual report. Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,010 1,810 2,310 1,240 2,600 2,140 
Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion | Issues Traded ..............---+ 1,159 1,126 1,149 910 1,170 1,190 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings | Number of Advances ........... 692 336 560 478 646 500 
program of an individual with a view to in- | Number of Declines............. 240 536 366 218 293 42 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- | Number Unchanged ............ 227 254 223 214 231 262 
quate safety. New Highs for 1950............. 32 15 53 “ 7 
Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- Pani rine — Pe nh YL ” ad r 
: ‘i ; . rading : 
Tet cent Shot sovings plans WhICh | Jones Send Aves... «RN a ee ee ee eee 
sonable safety. Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $4,414 $4445 $6,990 $2,440 $5,170 $4,330 
Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular |, ca a ee —~ 1980 Rango—— 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— Average Bond Yields: Nev. 9 Nov. 15 Nov. 22 Nov. 29 Dec. 6 High — 
f : " ot PRR Laecécescesenue 2.645% 2.639% 2.634% 2.628% 2.638% 2.650% 2.542% 
eatures include "The Stock Market," ‘'Busi- 
ness af Work" and “Production Porsonaiiiias”© 1A. +s 0000000ssasee: 2.925 2.898 2.898 2.905 2.911 2.962 2.854 
3 ; ‘ Oh: i ckeniawdecess« 3.197 3.198 3.180 3.179 3.195 3.304 3.157 
Odd Lot Trading—An interesting booklet | Common Stock Yields: 
which explains the advantages of odd lot 90 teitictriale 7.13 717 715 7.49 753 7.53 6.09 
trading, for both lesge eed small iewestor. 7p Dimegls ...... Gib S00: - a Es A See 
Nene iicia aie 20 Utilities 200.1... 604 600 602 611 64 643 5.31 
Annual Reports for a Purpose—New 20-page |90 Stocks .......... 6.98 7.00 6.99 7.30 7.36 7.36 6.04 
brochure, prepared by qualified counsel on . : : 
corporation reports, discusses planning ob- Standard & Poor's Corporation. 


jectives to assure high readership of the 


annual report. The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Dec. 12, 1950 





way upon * Railroad Issues—New review Fraied Dec. ae 12 Cane’ 
of the railroad transportation industry in the ; : ‘ 
light of changing conditions, with a b Palle Baltimore & Ohio Railroad i Soro bere een rh ned > rts Bh 
of common stocks, preferreds and bonds that Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Sea iat eaeok 171.200 a 4: pee: 
appear in a relatively favorable position at New York’ Central Railraod.........-.... oo % % Hi H 
aaanent Pennsylvania Railroad .............+.%:- 128,100 18% 203% +1% 
4 Ce ie. a ane Meer r 124,500 4514 4534 + ¥ 
Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- | Canadian Pacific Railway................ 112,900 195% 2078 +1% 
cast of financial and business conditions in- | Pan American World Airways............ 98,600 8% 9% +1 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight | Chicago & North Western Railway....... 97,700 18 20% +23, 
basic industries—a 56-page brochure géner- |U. S. Steel.......ccceceee ccs ceeeeeeeeeecs 97,600 39 3934 +H 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway......... 95,300 18 2034 +24: 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 

















Ah 
This is part 2 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
| 1949 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
;luminum Co. of Amer...... BD. daccccace 192% 155 107% . 128 ; a 
er 138% 92 7814 104 ee aE eas aye se pee pea 
215 (After 3-for-1 split ee Sees dee sates 35% 37% 63 90% 80 69 54% 733% 
210 October, 1943 ............. ES Rae one Bie eH 291 27% 36% 48% 46 4514 51% 
Earnings ..... $8.91 $7.63 $5.56 $7.36 $5.46 $2.85 $3. 70 $5.64 $7.66 $4.45 cava 
205 Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
..merican Beverage Corp....High ....... hs 1% 9/16 Y% 2% 2% 6% 5% 3% 2% 1% 1% 
200 OO eee as 7/16 3/16 3/16 7/16 1% 1% 2% 1% 1% 1 
195 Earnings .....mD$2.26mD$0.005 m$0.19 m$0.28 m$0.04 m$0.18 m$0.10 m$0.17. m$0.04 *v$0.01 wae 
190 Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
_merican Book ......... cae Sets pate 49% 35 24% 33 50 62 76 96 90 80% 85 
185 EAM ncsccus 2 33% 20 19 20% 28% 46 52% 70 65 58 76 
120 Earnings .... Not reported ——————_—_—___ $2.64 $6.45 $12.47 $7.66 $11.76 aiag 
Dividends .... $4.00 $2.00 1.50 $1.00 $1.00 1.00 4.50 7.00 4.00 6.00 $7.50 
— smerican Cities Power & High ......... 1% VY % 3% 5 8% 11% 7% 7% 93% 9%, 
Light (Class B) ........- iN Soaceaadies \, % 1/16 —-7/16 1% 4 5 4% 5% 6 2% 
949 Earnings ..... $0.07 $0.10 $0.03 $0.08 $0.14 $0.57 $0.58 $0.52 $0.43 $0.62  y$0.07 
c. 10 Dividends .... None None None Nene None None 0.16 0.15 0.15 £0.35 p0.70 
881 American Hard Rubber Co...High ......... 22 26% ; roe ya, wiaks pe 
94,] (Pak GO ss cccvceccces ree) > ee nae 11 15% rae ie eee net as goo awn pe a MS 
825 RRO Oise abt: High ...... da ree iek 18 23% 19% 29% 35% 21% 21% 13% 25 
po EE sah Stee 11 13% 14% 18 13 14% 13% 9% 10% 
949 Earnings ..... $4.73 $4.02 $2.21 $1.06 $1.26 D$4.31 $0.82 $5.75 $4.39 D$3.91  y$2.49 
ic. 7 Dividends .... 2.50 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 None 0.50 1.00 0.25 1.50 
+812 \merican Laundry High 20 2334 22 28% 34% 45% 37% 323 
American Laundry =~ High .......++ 2 2 2 h, V4 25% 22% 
3 807 Machinery ............ iste. cadees sis 13% 16% 19 20% 25% 324 «31982984 23 18. 1854 
002 Earnings ..... $1.65 $3.96 $2.21 $2.36 $2.00 $2.02 $1.84 $4.96 $3.11 $1.36 y$0.40 
7153 Dividends .... 1.30 3.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.25 1.70 1.50 
, 
American Manufacturing Co.High ...... ar 25% 28% 26% 39% 58 87 
i eee ae 13% 17 183% 25 35% 53% ae ras ie ion ei 
10: (After 4-for-1 split High ....... as sgt are WES oes eaue 244 24 17% 18 19 19% 
1551 November, 1945) ......... SP wckksin on eee id sane iid aes 20 14% 14% 14 13 14% 
Earnings ..... $1.20 $3.14 $2.51 $2.05 $1.17 $1.15 $3.81 $4.89 $3.30 $0.44 aS 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.00 $0.75 
American Maracaibo Co. ....High ........- 13/16 % 7/16 1% 1% 6% 5% 4 7 5% 5% 
BOOD ksaxtuanes % i 5/32 % 15/16 1% 24 2u 3 3 3% 
Earnings ..... D$0.04 D$0.07 D$0.17 D$0.03 D$0.02 $0.05  $0.001 $0.09 $0.19 $0.38 amid 
Low Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
ef American Meter Co...........High ..... mer 36 32% 27% 26% 32 44 50 48% 51 
96.81 eee aitia 23 20 i8 20% 22% 31 33 35 45 and 
51.24 (After 25% stock dividend High ..... jute eata anaes ears eee wens we ad neat 49 50% 58% 
37.4) March 1948, and 2-for-1 Low .......... elo aie’ woud ane pa 38 34 47 
7().34 split May, 1950)...... SasscM asssenaee Pe awed nee aac oar ees aia 30% 
LOW ..cccccces utes aves sees mais eces eee cece aaa eas ee 21% 
Earnings ..... $1.59 $1.62 $0.67 $0.47 $1.04 $0.78 $1.15 $2.45 $2.24 $1.97 me: 
an Dividends .... 1.30 1.38 0.60 0.40 0.60 1.00 0.80 1.60 2.00 2.00 $2.00 
> 14) American Potash & High seand tai 109% 85 61% 57% 48 59 573% 43 36 28% 35 
“ Chemical (Class A) ........Low ......e005 60 50 39 43% 40 41% 31% 32 22 22% 25% 
1,190 iRarninas gees $4.50 $2.00 $3.04 $2.62 $2.81 $2.23 $2.87 $3.60 $2.74 $2.86  2$3.02 
500 Dividends .... 4.25 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 
428 American Republics ....... _ ee enue 10% 8% 6% 13% 15% 19% 24% 24% 27% 37 42% 
262 Te: .acccs ee 4, 5% 4% 5% 10% 11% 11% 16% 18% 20% 27% 
4 Earnings ..... $0.78 $1.03 $1.66 $1.26 $0.62 $0.72 $0.12 $1.94 $0.92 $1.18 nae 
3 Dividends .... 0.25 0.35 0.35 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 $1.00 
American Seal-Kap ...... or eer ere 6% 3u% 2% 5% 5% 9% 11% 6% 5% 4 11% 
ee 3% 134 1% 2% 3% 4% 5% 3y, 3 2% 
02.21 Earnings ..... $0.45 $0.89 $0.81 $0.84 $0.73 $0.42 $0.50 $0.49 $0.94 $1.15 coo 
4330 Dividends .... 0.24 0.24 0.25 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.15 0.15 0.30 $0.45 
American Superpower ....... High ...... a % % 5/32 15/16 % 3% 3% 1% 1% h 13/16 
— BOE ccsice haa % 1/64 1/16 3/32 5/16 % 1% % 5% YA 7/16 
Ow Earnings ..... D$0.17.  D$0.21 D$0.17 D$0.17 D$0.17 D$0.15 D$0.11 D$0.10 D$0.08 D$0.04 y$0.01 
542% Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
354 American Writing Paper..... er Pere 33 27 5 7% 11% 12% 10% 9 7U, 834 
157 nT to wrieasead * yee As, *% Ht, Ay 534 6% 6 5 454 6% 
Earnings Enaan $0.06 $0.87 $0.61 $0.65 $0.51 $0.42 $0.85 $1.61 D$0.15 $0.04 z$0.82 
Dividends .... eee None None None None None None 0.25 None None 0.50 
9 Anch i y 
or Post Products....... Bie .ccs0 a 2% 3% 2% 5 4% 12% 15% 9% 8% 6 7% 
~ eases 0 $3 $1.30 $0.77 $0 31 gate segs 91°36 $2 35 $1 43 ms ™ 
Earnings ..... $0. , ; § 3 : i 2.35 saa : seas 
- Dividends owes None None None 0.15 0.15 0.20 0.20 0.45 0.50 0.50 0.75 
Anima OE iss iccccizices High ..... Pe aa ee ee 17% 7% 8% 8 7% 
pL  ereecre .. January, 1946 . 6% 5% 5% 7 55% 
Earnings ..... a$0.11 a$0.35 a$0.52 a$1.09 $1.15 $1.04 $1.18 a$0.89 a$1.97 a$0.57  y$0.21 
50 Dividends .... None None None None None None 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.60 0.45 
Angostura-Wupperman .....High ...... hae 2 1% 1% 2% 3% 6% 64% °§=S5% 4 3% 3% 
Net Low ...... lig Y% 11/16 15/16 1% 2% 3 4 3% 25% 25% 2% 
hange Earnings ..... $0.17 $0.21 $0.20 $0.29 $0.32 $0.32 $0.45 $0.22 $0.31 $0.29 ee 
+21 Dividends .... 0.05 0.10 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.25 0.40 0.15 0.25 0.25 $0.30 
1% Apex Electrical ............ ai sneecaude 15 12% 8% 15 23% 41 48% : 
fies _ geseeebeste 8% 6% 7% 9% 13 20% 35 rrees ee Oe maar 
1%, (After 4-for-1 split re ‘ sits ae ee Tre ne one 9% 11% 12% 8% 8% 
+1% August, 1946) .......... yee —— ee ae wa ‘ibaa cas 6% 7% 5 5 
+ A Earnings ..... $0.59 $1.62 $0.49 $0.63 $0.78 $1.07 $1.17 $5.20 $4.25 D$2.55 —_2$0.33 
41% Dividends .... 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.06 0.20 0.80 0.25 0.50 
+1 Argus Cameras ............-. High ...... eee 2% 2% 1% 5 8% 15% 15% 8% 6% 4% 6% 
+23 eee ines 1 % 1% 1% 2% 7% 5% 4% 3¥% 1% 3% 
5, Earnings .....  hD$0.20 h$0.34 $0.52 $0.53 $0.65 h$0.79 h$0.05 h$0.99 h$0.67 hD$1.53 h$1.05 
Hey Dividends .... None 0.10 None None 0.10 None None 0.0734 0.30 None None 
, a—12 months to January 31, following year. h—12 months to July 31. m—-12 months to November 30. p—Also paid stock. v—10 months to September 
RLD 30. y—Six months. z—Nine months. *Fiscal year changed. {On combined classes. D—Deficit. Note: 1950 date to December 11. 


Printed e9 Z, orem. Inc, 
New York, 











